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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AS the following Treatiſe was thought 
too large for one Volume, it has been 
divided into two Volumes, one of which con- 
tains the Firſt and Second Parts of the | 
T. reatiſe ; the otber, its Third Part. | 


The Numeration of the Pages is not 
changed, but carried on the ſame thro? 
both Yolumes. To -this Numeration 'the 
Index correſponds ; and in it the Capital, A, - — 
ftanaing before a Number, denotes the former 
Volume; the Capital, B, in the ſame place, 
aenates the latter Volume, | 
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CONTEN TS. 


PART THE FIRST, 


Chaprer I, Concerning the Riſe of Cxi- 


TICISM in its FIRST SPE= 
CIEs, the PHILOSOPHICAL 
eminent Perſons, GREEKS 
and RoMANs, by whom this 
Species was cultivated. P. 5. 


Chap. II. Concerning the Progreſs of CRI- 


'TICISM in its SECOND SPE- 
CIEs, the HISTORICAL — 
Greek and RoMan CRI- 
Tics, by whom this Species of - 
Criticiſin wascultivated. p. 14. 


Chap. III. MopERNSs, eminent in the two 


ſpecies of Criticiſm before men- 
tioned, the PHILOSOPHICAL 
and the HisTORICAL—the 
laſt Sort of Critics more nu- 
merous— thoſe, mentioned in 


this Chapter, confined to the 
4 


Greek 


CONTENT A 


Greek and Latin Languages. 

; . 1. 

Chap. w. Mopann Critic of the Expla- 
natory kind, commenting Mo- 

DERN Writers — Lexico- 

_ graphers — Grammarians — 

Tranſlators. p- 24. 
Chap. V. Niſe of the THIRD SPECIES of 
CriTicism, the CORREC= 


TivE—pratiſed by the Au- 
tient ſs but much more by the 
Moderns, and wavy. p. 30. 


A 


Chap. VI. CRITICISM may have been 
| ABUSED —Yef DEFENDED, - 


- @s. of the laſt Importance to 
tlie Cauſe of Literature. p. 34. 


Chap. VII. Conclufion — Recapitulation — 
Preparation for the Second 
Part... © p- 40. 


PART THE SECOND. 


ee: TraT THe Epic Warns 
CAME FIRST, and that No- 
THING 


” 4 


EON T ENT S. 


THING EXCELLENTJN Li- 
TERARY Performances hap- 
pens merely from CHANCE — 
the CAuszs, or "a Ag of 
fuch Excellence, illuſtrated by 
Examples. p- 46. 


Chap. II. NumtRrous CoMposITiO0N — 
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derived from QuanTiTY 
 SyYLLABIC— antiently effen- 
tial both to Verſe and Proſe 
—=Rhythm—Peans and Cre- 
tics, the Feet for Proſe — 
QuanTiITY ACCENTUAL— 
a Degeneracy from SYLLA- 
Bic—Inftances of it—firſt in 
Latin—then in Greek—Ver- 
. fus Politici — Traces of Ac- 
centual Quantity in Terence 
eſſential to Modern Languages, 
and among others to Engliſh, 
from which laſt Examples are 
taken. p. 63- 


Chap. III. QuanTiTY VERBAL in Eng- 


liſh—a few Feet pure, and 
" i agree- 
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CONTENT S. 


agreeable to SYLLABIC 
QuanTITY—1m/tances—yet 
AccegnTUAL QUANTITY 
prevalent — inſtances — tran- 

fotion to PRo8E—Enghſh Pæ- 

ans, inſtances of —RYYTHM 
governs Quantity, where this 

laſt is Accentual. p- 84. 
Chap. IV. Other Decorations of Proſe be- 
| fides Praſaic Feet—ALLITE= 
RATION=—SENTENCES—PE- 
RIODS—Caution to avoid ex- 

ceſs in conſecutive Monoſyl- 
lables—Objeftions, made and 
anſwered — Authorities als 
leged— Advice about Rxap- 

ING, | p. 93. 

Chap. V. Concerning Woll r and PARTS, 
as efſential to the conſtituting 

of a legitimate Work — the 

Theory illuſtrated from Tar 
GRoRGICS of ViRG1L, and 

THE MENEXENUs or PLATO 


ame 


% NEN S. 
; ſame Theory applied to 


ſmaller pieces —ToTaLiTY, 

eſſential to ſmall Works, as 

well as great — Examples to 

illuſtrate — ACCURACY, an- 

other Eſſential — more ſo to 

ſmaller pieces, and WHY — 

Tranſition to DRAMATIC 

SPECULATION, p. 116. 

Chap. VI. DRAMATIC SPECULATIONS— 

the conſtitutive Parts of every 

Drama, Six in number 

which of theſe belong to other 

Artiſts—which, to the Poet 

: tranſition to thoſe, which ap- 

© pertain to the Poet. p. 138. 

Chap. VII. In the conſtitutive Parts of a 
Drama, the FABLE conſidered 

firſt —its different Species — 

which fit for Comedy; which, 

for Tragedy—llluſtrations by 

Dy Examples—RxvoLUTIONs— 

1 DiscovxxIEs—Tragic Paſ- 


frons 


CONTENTS 


flons—Lille's Fatal Curioſity 
compared with the Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocle— Im- 
portance of Fables, both Tragic. 
and Comic——how they differ — 
bad Fables, whence — other 
Dramatic Requifites, without 
the Fable, may be excellent— 
Fifth Afts, how characteriſed 
by ſome Dramatic Writers. 


p. 145. 


Chap. VIII. Concerning DRAMA ic Max- 


NERS—Wwhat conſtitutes them 
— Manners of Othello, Mac- 
beth, Hamlet — theſe of the 
laſt queſtioned, and way — 
Confiſtency required—yet fome- 
times blameable, and way — 


- Genuine Manners in Shak- 


fpeare =in Lill— Manners, 
morally bad, poetically good. 
p. 165. 


Chap. 


CONTENT $ 


Chap. IX. Concerning DRAMATIC SEN TI- 


MENT——twhat conſtitutes i. 
Connected with MANNERs, 
and how. Concerning SEN= 
TIMENT GNOMOLOGIC, or 
PRECEPTIVE —its Deſcrip- 
tian Sometimes has a Reaſon. 
annexed to it — Sometimes 
laudable, fometimes blameable— 
Whom it moſt becomes to utter 
Sentences == Boſſu — Tranfi- 
tion to Die rio. p. 173. 


Chap. X. Concerning DicTion—the vul- 


gar == the affted—the ele- 
gant—this laft, much indebt- 
ed to the METAPHOR — 
Praiſe of the MET AHOR— 
its Deſcription; and, when 
good, its Charatter—the beſt 
and moſt excellent, Wu AT 
not turgid— nor enigmatic— 
nor baſe — nor ridiculous— 


inſtances Metaphors by con- 
| fant 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 


ſiant uſe ſometimes become 

common Word. PUxs— Ru- 

pilius REX=OTTIE—ENIG- 

MAs — Cupping — The God 
TERMIN US- Ovid, Faſti— 

1 p. 184. 

Chap. XI. Rank and PRECEDENCE of the 
conſtitutive Parts of the 
Drama—Remarks and Cau- 

tions both for Judging, and 

| Compoſing. p. 206. 
Chap. XII. RuLzs defended—do nat cramp 
GENIUS, but guide it.—flat- 

tering Doctrine, that Genivs 

will ſuffice — fallacious, and 

WHY — farther defenſe of 
RurESs — No GEnivs ever 

atted without them; nor ever 

4 4 Time, when RuLes did 

not exiſ. Connection between 

RuLEes and Gxxrus—flieir 

reciprocal aid End of Tas 

SECOND PART Preparation 

for THE TRD. pi. 216. 

PART 


CONTENT 8. 
PART THE THIRD. 


Chapter. Deſign, of * 1 Limits 
aud Extent of THE MiDDLE 

AGE— THREE CLASSES of 

Men, . during that interval, 

conſpicuous; THE BYZAN=- 

TINE GREEKS; THE SA- 

RACENS-or ARABIANS; and 

7 THE LATINS or FRANKS8, 
Inhabitants of Weſtern Eu- 

rope Eacſi Claſs in the fol- 

lowing Chapters conſidered a- 

part, | p- 237. 
Chap. II. Concerning the firſt Claſs, uE 
BYZANTINE GREEK S— 

SIMPLICIUS — AMMONIUS 
—Pr1LoPoNUs—Pate of the © 

fine Library at Alexandria. 

P. 247 

Chap. III. Digrefſion to a ſhort Hiſtorical 
Account of ATHEN8, from 

the time of her Perſian Tri- 

umphs, 


»- 


CONTEN TS. 


umplis, ta that of her be- 
coming ſubject to the Turks 
| Bhetch, dubing this long in- 
terval, of her Political and 
Literary State; of her Phi- 
lofaphers ; of her Gymnajia ; 
of ler good and bad Fortune, 
cc. &c. — Manners of the 
preſent Inhabitants — Oltves 
and Honey. p-. 255. 


Chap. IV. Account f Byzantine Scholars 


continued — SUIDAS — JoHN 
STOBAZEUS or of STOBA — 
PrHoTIUs—Mi1cnarr Ps8EL- 
Lus— hit laſt ſaid to have 
commented twenty-four Plays 
of MgnanDeR-—Reaſons, to 
make this probable—EvsTA- 
THIUs, @ Biſhop, the Com- 
mentator of HoMER—Eu- 
STRATIUS, @ Biſhop, the 
Commentator of ARISTOTLE 

—PLA-= 


CONTENT 8, 


—PLANUDES, a Monk, the 
the admirer and tranſlator of 
LaTiN Claſſics, as well as 
the Compiler of one of the 
preſent GREEK  AnTHOL0- 
© GIE8, —ConjeFures concern- 
ing the duration of the LA- 
TIN Tox uE af Conſtanti- 
nople. p-. 287. = 
Chap. V. NiceTas, THE CHONIATE— 
his curigus Narrative of the 
Miſchiefs dane by Ba LDWYVx's 
CRUSADE, when they ſackt 
ConNsTANTINOPLE in tlie 
Year 1205 — many of the 
Statues deſcribed, which they 
then deſtroyed—a fine Taſte 
for Arts among the GREEKs, 
even in thoſe Days, proved 
o from this Narrative—not jo, 
among the CrUsaDERs — 
= Authenticityof Nicetas's Nar- 
rative State of ConsTAN= 
wigs TINOPLE 


CONTENT Ss. 

© TINOPLE at the laſt Period 

of the Grecian Empire, as 
given by contemporary Writ- 

ers, PultLELPHUs and E- 
NEASSYLVIUS—-NATIONAL 
PRIDE among the Greeks not 

totally extinct even at this 
8 p. 301. 

Chap. VI. Concerning THE SECOND CL ass 
| of Geniuſes during the middle 
Age, ThE ARABIANS, or 
SARACENS——af firſt, barba- 
rous—eheir Character before 

the time of Mahomet——T heir 
greateſt Caliphs were from 
among the AB A8SIDEZ—AL-= 
MANZUR one of the firſt of 

that race— ALMAMUM of 

the ſame race, a great Pa- 

tron of Learning, and learned 
Men-——ARABIANS cultivated 


Letters, as their Empire 
grew ſettled and eftabliſhed—- 
Tranſ- 


CONTEN T S. d. 
Tranſlated the beſt Greek 


Authors into their own Lan- 
guage — Hiſtorians, ABUL= 
PHARAGIUSs, ABULFEDA, : 
Bon ADin — Extrafts from 
the laſt concerning SALADIN, 
p. 322. 
Chap. VII. ARABIAN Po TRY, and Works 
of Invention — Facts relative 
to their Manners and Cha- 


raters. p- 346. 


ORE VERT. ARABIANS favoured Mebi-. 
CINE and ASTROLOGY — 


fats, relative to theſe two 
ſubjets—they valued K No- 
LEDGE, but had no Ideas of 
CIVIL LIBERTY—the mean 
Exit of their laſt Caliph, 
MosTas8E£M—End of their 
Empire in Asia, and in 
SPAIN==thetr preſent wretch- 
ed degeneracy in AFRICA— 
an Anecdote. p. 374. 
a Chap. 
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Chap. IX. Concerning the LATINSs or 
FRANKS —BEeDE, ALCUIN, 
Joannes ERIGENA, Gc. 
GERBERTUS or GIBERTUS, 
travelled to the Arabians in 
Spain for improvement—ſuſ- 
pected of Macic—this the 
misfortune of many ſuperior 
Geniuſes in dark Ages; of 
Bacox, PETRARCH, FAusST, 
and others — Erudition of 

THE CHURCH ; Ignorance of © 
THE LAITY—INGULPHUS, 
an Engliſhman, educated in 
the Caurt of Edward the 
Confefſſor—attached himſelf to 
the Duke of Normandy — 
accompliſhed Character of 
Queen EGITHA, Wife of 
the Conſeſſor— Plan of Edu- 


cation in thoſe Days —THE 
PLACEs of Study, THE Au- 


THORS 


C ON F & N-:T-.8 


THORS fludied— Canon Law, 
Civil Law, Holy War, Inqui- 
fition —Troubadours — WII. 
LIAM of PolcTou—De- 
bauchery, Corruption, and 
Avarice of the Times —W1L- 
LIAM THE CONQUEROR, 
his Character and Taſte—his 
Sons, Rufus and HENRY 
little Incidents concerning 
them—F1LDEBERT, a Poet 
of the tim-s—fine Verſes of 
his quoted. 


Chap. X. ScrooLMEN—therr Riſe and 


haratter — their Titles of 
Honour — Remarks on ſuch 
Titles—ABELARD and He- 
LOISA— JOHN of SALISBURY 
—admirable Quotations from 
his two celebrated Worki— 
GiRALDUs CAMBRIEN- 
$IS—WALTER MarrSs— 
RicuakD CoguR DE LEON | 
, Tranſachians with Sa- 


4 ladin. 


CONTENTS. 


ladin—his Death, and the 
Jngular Interview, which im- 
mediately preceded it. p. 430. 


Chap. XI. Concerning the Po TRY of the 


LATTER LATINsS or WEST= 
ERN EUROPEANS—MAccentual 
Quantity RIME — Samples 
of Ru1ME in Latin—in Claſ- 
ical Poets, accidental; in thoſe 
of a later age, deſigned — 
RHIME among the Arabian. 
OviLo, HucBar pus, HII 
DIGRIM, HALABALDUS, 
Poets or Heroes cf the Weſtern 
Europe — RHIMES in Mo- 
DERN Languages—of Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, C baucer, 
Se. — Sannagarius, a pure 
Writer in Claſic Latin, with- 
out Rhime=— Anagrams, ro- 
nograms, &c. finely and ac- 


curately deſcribed by the inge- 
nous Author of the SCRIBLE= 


RIAD. . 457 


CONTENT s. 
Chap. XII. Pau tbe Venetian, and Six 


Jonx ManvpeviLLE, great 
Travellers—$S1R Jon For- 
TESCUE, à great Lawyer — 
his valuable Book, addreſt to 
bis Pupil, the Prince of Wales 
—KinG's CoLLEOR CHA- 
PEL in Cambridge, FOUNDED 
BY HENRY THE SIXTH, 


480 


Chap. XIII. I. Concerning NATURAL Brau- 


TY— its Idea the ſame in all 
Times —THESSALIAN TEM+- 
PLE—Taſte of VIRGIL, and 
Horace —of MILTON, in 
deſcribing. Paradiſe—exhibit- 
ed of late years firſt in Pic- 
tures—thence transferred to 
ENGLISsH Gardens — not 
wanting to the enlightened 
Feu of the middle Age— 
proved in LELAND, Pr- 
TRARCH, and SANNAZ A- 
Rlus — compariſon. between 


ihe 


CONT BE NT 8: 


the Younger Cy Rus, and 
PHILIP LE BEL of France. 


p. 492. 


Chap. XIV. Sup ERIOR LITERATURE and , 


KNowLEGE Soth of the Greek 

and Latin CLERGY, WHENCE 
—PARBARITY and IGNo- 
R ANCE of the LAIT V, 
WHENCE —Samples of Lay- 
manners, in a Story from 
Anna CoMNENA's Hiſtory 
— CHURCH AUTHORITY 
mngeniouſly employed to check 
Barbarity—the ſame Autho- 
rity employed for other good 
purpoſes — to ſave the poor 
Fews—to flop Trials by Battle 
— more ſuggeſted concerning 
Lay-manners — Ferocity of 
the NORTHERN LAYMEN, 
whence—different Cauſes af- 
figned—INvENTIONS during 
the dark Ages—great, the 


the 


6 003: 0 


the Inventors often unknown 
— Inference ariſing from theſe 


Inventions. p- 50 5. 
Chap. XV. Opinions on Pas r Ages, and 
the PRESENT — Concluſion 


ariſing from the Diſcuſſion of 


theſe Opinions — CoNCL u- 
SION OF THE WHOLE. p. 


523. 
ues wy ay cc: 2 
PART THE FILAT: 


An Account F TAE ARaBic Manu- 
SCRIPTS, belonging to the ESCURIAL 
LIBRARY 21 Spain. . 


PART TFTFRTNNNeo nd. 
Concerning the Manuſcripts of Livy, in the 
fame LIBRARY. p-. 553. 

PART: THE THIRD. 


Concerning the MANUSCRIPTS OF CEBES, 
in THE LIBRARY OF THE KING OF 
FRANCE. p. 557. 


CONTEN T Ss. 


PART THE FOURTH. 


Some Account of LITERATURE IN Rus- 
SIA, and of its Progreſs towards being 
CIVILIZED, p-. 560: 


* 
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HE two Volumes which now 
appear were entirely printed be- 
fore the learned and reſpectable Author 
of them died ®, and were by him de- 
ſigned for publication in the courſe of this 
ſpring. Sir James HARRISs, who has for 
ſome years reſided in a public character 
at the Court of Peterſburgh, on being ap- 
priſed of theſe circumſtances, ſignified his 
deſire, that as ſoon as the Engravings which 
accompany theſe Volumes ſhould be fi- 
niſhed, they might be given to the world 
in the moſt exact conformity to his Fa- 
ther's intentions. In compliance with Sir 


James HARRIS's deſire, they are now 
preſented to the Public. 


The Frontiſpiece to the ſecond Volume 
was deſigned by Mr. STUART, to whoſe 
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December 22d, 1780, Ann. Mt. 72. 
well- 
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TO THE READER. 


well-known ingenuity and taſte Mr. HAR- 


RIS's former works have been indebted 


for their very elegant decorations. The 
Back-ground, or Scene of the Picture, is 
the Peribolus, or Wall, which encloſes a 
Gymnaſium, and the Portal thro' which 
you pals into it. On each ſide of the Portal 
18 a Statue placed in a Niche; one of them 
repreſents Mercury, the other Hercules. 
Two Youths approach the Gymnaſium, 
and a Philoſopher who attends them is 
ſpeaking to them before they enter. Over 
the Wall are ſeen the tops of Trees with 
which the Gymnaſium is planted. For 
the paſſages to which the Frontiſpiece re- 
fers, ſee pages 264 and 268, | 


The Engraving which 1s placed at 
page 542 of the ſecond Volume was made 
from an Impreſſion in Sulphur of a Gem, 
probably an antique Gem, which Impreſ- 
ſion was given to Mr. HarR1s by Mr. 
Ho ARE of Bath. Its correſpondence in 


moſt 


TO THE READER, 


moſt particulars with the figure of Her- 
cules deſcribed by Nicetas, and mentioned 
in pages 306, 307, induced Mr. HARRIS 
to imagine that it might poſſibly be ſome 
copy or memorial of that figure, for which 
reaſon he thought an engraving of it might 
properly find a place in this work. 


April 16th, 1781. 


„ 
Page Line 


234. 9. after Morſel, dele the Comma. 

260. 13. for Logic, read Rhetoric. 

451. 1. in Notes, for Heredon, read Hovedon. 
553+ 8. for Penipotentiary, read Plenipotentiary. 
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ADDREST TO MY MUCH ESTEEMED 


RELATION AND FRIEND, EDWARD 


HoopEkR, EsqQ, oF HuRN-CouRrT, ix 
THE CounTY of HANTS, 


DEAR SIR, | 

EING yourſelf advanced in years, 
you will the more eaſily forgive me, 
if I claim @ Privilege of Age, and paſs 
from PriLosoPHY to PHILOLOGY. 


You may compare me, if you pleaſe, 
to ſome weary Traveller, who, having 
long wandered over craggy heights, de- 
ſcends at length to the Plains below, and 
hopes, at his Fourney's End, to find a 
ſmooth and eaſy Road. 


bl 


Fox My WRITINGs (ſuch as they are) 
they have anſwered a Purpoſe I always 
wiſhed, if they have led men to in- 


B ſpect 


/ 


PHILOLOGICAL 


ſpe& Authors, far ſuperior to myfelf, many 

of whoſe Works (like hidden Treaſures) 
2 | 

have lain for years out of ſight, 


Br that however as it may, I ſhall at- 
leaſt enjoy the pleaſure of thus recording 
OUR MUTUAL FRIENDSHIP ; a Friendſhip, 
which has laſted for more than fifty years, 


and which I think ſo much for my ho- 
nour, 70 have merited ſ long. 


Bur I proceed to my Subject, 


As the great Events of NaTuRE® led 
Mankind to Admiration: ſo Curiolity 70 
learn the Cauſe, whence ſuch Events 
ſhould ariſe, was that, which by due de- 
grees formed NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


* en 
w_— 3 * - o _— SS > <- +7 . » - — b - _— i - 2” ms nnn . 
. 


* Some of theſe great Events are enumerated by 
VISO I —the Courſe of the Heavens Eclipſes of the 
Sun and Neon — Earthquakes —the Flux and Reflux of 
the Sea the quick Return of Night in Winter, and the 
ow Return of it in Summer. Virg. Geor, II. 475, &c. 


WHAT 


_ WHrar happened in the Natura World, 
happened alſo in the Literary, Exquifite 
Productions both in Progt and VERSE in- 
duced men here likewiſe zo ſeek the Cauſe 3 
and ſuch Inquiries, often repeated, gave 
birth to Pn1LoLOGY, 


Pu1LoLOGY ſhould hence appear to be 
of a moſt comprehenſive character, and to 
include not only all Accounts both of Cri 
ticiſm and Critics, but of every thing con- 


nected with Letters, be it Speculative or 
Hiſtorical. 


Tre TREATISE, which follows, is of 
this Pn1LoLaGICAL KIND, and will conſiſt 
of THREE PARTS, properly ge from 
each other. | 


Tun FiRsT will be an Inveſtigation of 
the Riſe and different Species of CRITICISM 
and CRITICS, 


B 2 Tux 


PHILOLOGICAL 


Tux Second will be an ILLUSTRA- 
TION. oF CRITICAL DocTrINes AND 
PRINCIPLES, as they appear in DISTIN- 
GUISHED AUTHORS, as well Antient as 


Modern. 


Tux THriRD AND LAST PART will be 
rather His To AIT than Critical, being 
AN Ess AV ON THE TASTE AND LITE · 
RATURE OE THE MIDDLE AGE. 


Taesz ſubjects of Speculation being 
diſpatched, we ſhall here conclude TuESE 
PHILOLOGICAL INQUIRIES. 


Firſt therefore for the Firfl, TE RISE 


AND DIFFERENT SPECIES OF CRITICISM 
AND CRITICS. 


CHAP 


INQUIRIES. 


CHAPTER. I. 


Concerning the Riſe of CRITICISM in its 
FiksT SPECIEs, the PRHILOSOPHICAL 
— eminent perſons, GREEKS and Ro- 


' MANS, by whom this Species was culti- 
- vated. 


HOSE, who can imagine that the 
Rules of Writing were firſt eſtab- 


liſhed, and that men then wrote in con- 


formity to them, as they make conſerves 


and comfits by referring to receipt- 


books, know nothing of Criticiſin, either 
as to its origin or progreſs. The truth 
is, they were Authors, who made the firſt 
good Critics, and not Critics, who made 
the firſt good Authors, however writers of 


later date may have profited by critical 
Precepts. 


Ir this appear ſtrange, we may refer to 
other ſubjects. Can we doubt that men 
had Muſic, ſuch indeed as it was, before 


B 3 the 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Part I. the principles of Harmony were eſtabliſh- 


ge into a Science? that Diſeaſes were heal- 


ed, and Buildings erected, before Medi- 
cine and Architecture were ſyſtematized 
into Arts? that men reaſoned and ha- 
rangued upon matters of ſpeculation and 
practice, long before there were profeſt 
teachers either of Logic or of Rhetoric ? 
To return therefore to our ſubject, the riſe 
and progreſs of Criticiſm, 


ANTIENT GREECE in its happy days 
was the ſeat of Liberty, of Sciences, and 
of Arts. In this fair region, fertile of 
wit, the Epic Writers came firſt; then the 
Lyric; then the Tragic; and laſtly the 
Hiſtorians, the Comic Writers, and the Ora- 
tors, each in their turns delighting whole 
multitudes, and commanding the attention 
and admiration of all, Now, when wiſe 
and thinking men, the ſubtle inveſtigators | 
of principles and cauſes, obſerved the won- 
derful effect of theſe works upon the hu- 
man mind, they were prompted to inquire 
| | whence 
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whence this ſhould proceed for chat it ſhould Ch. I. 


happen merely Jrom. A e could — 
not  well-believe.. 9 WF 


271 (103 
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Heu therefore we have the RISE and 
Orton of CRIT 1CISM,, which in its be- 


sinnig was . a deep and philoſophical 
661 Search into the primary Laws and Ele- 
40 ments of good Writing, as far as they 


««"could be collected from the moſt ap- 
« proved Performances.” 


In this contemplation of Authors, the 
firſt Critics not only attended to the Powers, 
and” different Species of Worps ; the 
Force of numerous Co ompeſition whether i in 
proſe or verſe; the Aptitude of itt various | 


kinds to di erent ſubjetts ; ; but they farther 
conlidlered rg, which | is the baſis of all, 


1 


and or the SENSE. This led them at once 

into the moſt curious of ſubjects; the na- 

ture of Man i in general ; the different clia- 

rafters 12 men, 2 as they differ in rank or 
4 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Part I. age; their Reaſon: and their Paſſons; how 
1 the one was to be perſuaded, the others 


ferent parts of PLaTo. But ArisTOTLE 


to be raiſed or calmed ; the Places or 
Repoſitories, to which we may recur, when 
we want proper matter for any of theſe 
purpoſes. Beſides all this they ſtudied Sen- 
timents and Manners; what conſtitutes a 
Work, One; what, a Whole and Parts; 
what the Eſſence of probable, and even of 
natural Fiction, as contributing to conſti- 
tute a uſt Dramatic F able. | 


Mucu of this kind may be found in dif- 


his Diſciple, who may be called the Sy/te- 
matizer of his Maſter's Doctrines, has in 
his two Treatiſes of Poetry and Rhetoric &, 


with ſuch wonderful penetration, deve- 


loped every part of the ſubject, that he 
may be juſtly called THE FATHER or 


— — — . | * — at n * ut. a * 
696 — 
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Jo ſuch as read not this Author in the Original, 
we recommend the French Tranſlation of his Rhetoric 


by Caſſandre, and that of his Art of Poetry by Dacier ; 
both of them elaborate and laudable performances. 


\ CRI- 


INQUIRIES. a 


' CRIT1C18M, both from the age when he Ch. I. 
lived, and from his truly tranſcendent ge- - 
nius. The Criticiſn, which this capital 

writer taught, has fo. intimate a correſ- 
pondence and alliance with Philoſophy, / 
that we can call it by no other name, than 
that of PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM, 


To Ariſtotle ſucceeded his Diſciple Theo= 

puhraſtus, who followed his maſter's ex- 

| ample in the ſtudy of Criticiſm, as may 

be ſeen in the catalogue of his writings, 

preſerved by * Diogenes Laertius. But 

all the critical works of Theophraſtus, as 

well as of many others, are now loſt. 

The principal authors of the kind now re- 

maining in Greek, are Demetrius of Pha- 

lera, Dionyſius of Holicarnaſſur, Dionyſius 

Longinus, together with Hermogenes, Aph- 
thonius, and a few others. 


Or theſe the moſt maſterly ſeems to be 
Demetrius, who was the earlieſt, and who 


%. 


— — — - 


*. Vid, Diog Laert. L. V. f 46, 47, &c. 
5 appears 


10 PHILOLOGICAL 


Part. I. appears to follow the Precepts, and even 
3 the Text of Ariſtotle, with far greater at- 
tention, than any of the reſt. His Ex- 
amples, it muſt be confeſſed, are ſometimes 
obſcure, but this we rather impute to 
the deſtructive hand of time, which has 
prevented us from ſeeing _ of the ol. | 
* authors. | 1 9C 
35 SO) gl 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the next ii 
order, may be ſaid to have written with 
judgment upon the force of Numerous 
Compoſition, not to mention other tracts 
on the ſubject of Oratory, and thoſe alſo 
critical, as well as hiftorical. Longinus, who 
was in time far later than theſe, ſeems 
principally to have had in view the P/ 
ans, and the Imagination, in the treat- 
ing of which he has acquired a juſt ap- 
plauſe, and expreſſed himſelf with a dig- 
nity ſuitable to the ſubject. The reſt of 
the Greek Critics, tho' they have ſaid, 
many uſeful things, have yet ſo minute- 
ly multiplied the rules of Art, and fo 
much 
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much confined themſelves to the Oratory Ch. I. 
of the Tribunal, that they appear of no * 
e 8 an in — 57 
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N PET piping the firſt Cue o 
note was Cicero, who, tho' far be- 
low Ariſtotle in depth of philoſophy, may 
be ſaid, like him, to have exceeded all - 
his countrymen. As hiscelebrated Trea- 
tiſe concerning tlie Orator “ is written in 
dialogue, Where the Speakers introduced 
are the greateſt men of his nation, we 
have incidentally an elegant ſample f 
thoſe manners, and that politeneſs, which 255 
were peculiar to the leading characters 
during the Raman Commonwealth. There 
we may ſee the behaviour of free and ac- 


9 . 
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This Treatiſe; beipg the Work of a capital Ora- 
tor on the ſubject of his cn Art, may fairly be pro- 
nounced a capital Performance. 

The Proem tb the third Book, both for language 
and ſentiment, is perhaps as pathetic, and in that view: 
as ſublime, as any thing remaining among the Writ- . 
ings of the Antients. n 
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Part I. compliſhed men, before a baſer addreſs 
——— had ſet that ſtandard, which has been too 


often taken for good-breeding ever ſince. 


NzxrT to Cicero came Horace, who often 
in other parts of his writings aQs the Cri- 
tic and Scholar, but.whoſe. Art of Poetry 
is a ſtandard of its kind, and too well 
known to need any encomium. Afﬀter 
Horace aroſe Quinctilian, Cicers's admi- 
rer, and follower, who appears by his 
works not only learned and ingenious, 
but (what is ſtill more) an honeſt and 
a worthy man. He likewiſe dwells too 
much upon the Oratory of the Tribunal, 
a fact no way ſurpriſing, when we con- 
ſider the age in which he lived ; an age, 
when tyrannic Government being the 
faſhion of the times, that rob/er Species of 
Eloquence, I mean the popular and delibe - 
rative, was, with all things truly liberal, 
degenerated and ſunk. The latter Latin 
Rhetoricians there is no need to mention, 


INQUIRIES. 13 


as they little help to illuſtrate the ſubje& Ch. I. 
in hand. I would only repeat that the „ 
ſpecies of Criticiſm here mentioned, as far 

at leaſt as handled by the more able Maſ- 

ters, is that which we have denominated 
CRITICISM PH1Los0PHICAL. We are now 

to proceed to another ſpecies. | 
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Concerning the Progreſs of Cöxrietsw. a 

ts Seco SPECIES, the HISTORICAL 

* —GARRR aud RoMan Gar ads, > dy 

F whom this Species of Critici 1m Was cul- 
tivated. 
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A 8 to the” Criticiſm already treated, 
Y "A we find it not confined to any one 
1 particular Author, but containing general 
Rules of Art, either for judging or writ- 
Go 


ing, confirmed by the example not of one 
Author, but of many. But we know from 
experience that, in proceſs of time, Lan- 
guages, Cuſtoms, Manners, Laws, Govern- 
ments, and Religions inſenſibly change. 
The Macedonian Tyranny, after the fatal 
battle of Cheronea, wrought much of this 
kind in Greece; and the Roman Tyran- 
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| ny, after the fatal battles of Phar/alia and 
ki Philippi, carried it throughout the known 
1 world*, .Hence therefore of 7. ag ob- 

* See Hermes, p. 417, 641. 
| ſolete, 


POETS e 


ſolete, the Names became obſolete alſo; and Ch. II. 
authors, whojin their on age were intel. DV 
ligible and eaſy, in after days grew diffi- 

cult and obſcure. Here then we be- 

hold '7he riſe of a Feeond race of Critics, 

the tribe of Scholiaftr, Chinmdtators, and 
Explainers. 


Tres: naturally attached themſelves to 
particular authors. ÞAritarchus, Didy- 
mus, Euſtathius, and many others beſtaw- 
ed their labours upon Homer ; Proclus, 
& . ; and T zetzes upon Hefiod ; the ſame Pro- 
clus and Olympiodorus upon Plato; Simpli- 
cius, Ammonius, and Philoponus upon Ariſe 
totle; Ulpian upon Demoſthenes ; Macro- 
bius and Aſconius upon Cicero; Calliergus 
upon Theocritus; Donatus upon Terence; 
Serwius upon Virgil; Acro and Porphyrio 
upon Horace; and ſo with reſpect to 
others, as well Philoſophers, as Poets and 
Orators. To theſe Scholiaſts may be add- 
ed the ſeveral Compoſers of Lexicons; 
ſuch as He * Philoxenus, Suidas, &c. : 
alſo . 
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Part I. alſo the Writers upon Grammar, ſuch as 
Apollonius, Friſcian, Soſipater Charzſius, 


&c. Now all» theſe pains-taking men, 
conſidered together, may be ſaid to have 
completed another ſpecies of Criticiſm, a 
ſpecies which, in diſtinQion to the former, 
we call CriTicisM HisTORICAL., 


AnD thus things continued, tho in a 


declining way, till, after many a ſevere 


and unſucceſsful plunge, the Romgn Em- 
pire ſunk through the Weſt of Europe. 
Latin then: ſoon loſt its purity; Greek 
they hardly knew ; Claſſics, and their 
Scholiaſis were no longer ſtudied; and 


an Age ſucceeded of Legends and Cru- 
ſades. 


f 


INQUIRIES. 


CHAP; u.. 


27 


MobERxs, eminent in the two ſhecies of 


Criticiſm before mentioned, the PHILOS0- 
PHICAL and the HisToRICAL—the laſt 


Sort of Critics more numergus—thoſe, 


mentioned in this Chapter, confined to 
the Greek and Latin Languages. 


T length, after a long and barbar- 

ous period, when the ſhades of 
Monkery began to retire, and the light 
of Humanity once again to dawn, the 
Arts alſo of Cxirieisu inſenſibly re- 
vived. Tis true indeed, the Authors 
of THE PHILOSOPHICAL SORT (I mean 
that which reſpects the Cauſes and Prin- 
ciples of good writing in general} were 
not many in number. However of this 
rank among the T1ralians were Vida, and 
the elder. Scaliger ; among the French 
were Rp, , Denon Boileau, together 
C with 


Ch. III. 
— 
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Part I. with By, the moſt methodic and ae- 
TY curate of them all, In bur ow] Country 
our Nobility may be ſaid to have diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves; Lord Roſcommon, i in his 
Eſſay upon tranſlated Verſe ; the Duke of 
Buckingham, in his Eſſay on Poetry; and 
Lord Shafteſbury, in his Treatiſe called 
Advice to an Author : to whom may 
be added our late admired Genius, Pope, 


in his truely elegant A the Eſſay upon 


Criticiſm. 


TE Diſcourſes of Sir Joſbua Reynolds 
upon Painting have, after a philoſophical 
manner, inveſtigated the Principles of an 


Art, which no one in Practice has better 


verified than himſelf, 


We have mentioned theſe Diſcourſes, 


not only from their merit, but as they 


incidentally teach us, that to write well 


a a liberal Art, we muſt write phuloſo- 
„. phically 


(#] 
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Phically—that all the liberal Arts in their Ch. III. 
Principles are congenial— and that theſe e 
Principles, when traced to their common 

Source, are found all to terminate in the 

FiRs T PRILOSOP HY“. 


Bur to purſue our ſubject — How- 
ever ſmall among Moderns may be the 
number of theſe Philoſophical. Critics, the 
Writers of HisToricar or ExPLANA- 

rok Catricisu have been in a man- 
ner innumerable. To name, out of 
many, only a few—of ah were Be- 
roaldus, Ficinus, Victorius, and Robertel. 
.lus; of the Higher and Lower Germany 
were Eraſmus, Sylburgius, Le Clerc, and 
Fabricius; of France were Lambin, Du 

Vall, Harduin, Capperonerius ; of Eng- 

land were Stanley (editor of Aſchylus} 
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„See Hermes, p. 128, and Philsſoph. Arrang. p. 
367. alſo the words, Fir/t Philoſophy, in the Index to 
thoſe Arrangements. 
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dæus, Cooper, Faber, Vaſſius, and others. 


PHILOLOGICAL 


Part I. Gataker, Davis, Clarke, (editor of Homer } 
SY together with multitudes more from every 


region and quarter, W ALE. 


Thick as autumnal leaves, that flrow the 
brooks | 


In Vallombroſa ——— 


Bor I fear I have given a ſtrange ca- 
talogue, where we ſeek in vain for ſuch 


illuſtrious perſonages, as Seſoftris, Cyrus, 


Alexander, Cæ ſar, Attila, Tottila, Tamer- 
lane, &c. The Heroes of my Work (if 
I may be pardoned for calling them ſo) 
have only aimed in retirement to preſent 
us with Knowlege, Knowlege only was 
their Object, not Havock, nor Devaſta- 
tion. 


| 3\ ; 
AFTER Commentators and Editors, we 


muſt not forget the Compilers of Lexicons 


and Dictionaries, ſuch as Charles and Hen- | 
ry Stevens, Favorinus, Conſlantine, Bu- 


To 
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To theſe alfo we may add the Authors Ch. III. 
upon Grammar; in which ſubje&t the —Y 


learned Greeks, when they quitted the 
Eaſt, led the way, Mo/chopulus, Chiryſo- 
loras, Laſearis, Theodore Gase; | then in 
Tracy, Laurentius Valla; in England, Gro- 
cin and Linacer; in Spain, Sanctius *; in 
' the Low Countries Veſius; in France, 
Ceſar Scaliger by his reſidence, tho' by 
birth an Talian, together with thoſe able 


—_— 


* SANCTIUs, towards the end of the Sixteenth 


Century, was Profeſſor of Rhetoric, and of the Greek 


Tongue, in the Univerſity of Salamanca. He wrote 
many works, but his moſt celebrated is that, which 
bears the name of Sandi Minerva, ſeu de Cauſir Lin- 
gue Lating. This invaluable Book (to which the 


Author of theſe Treatiſes readily owns himſelf in- 


debted for his fir? rational Ideas of Grammar and 
Language) was publiſhed by Sanctius at Salamanca in 


the Year 1587. Its ſuperior merit Toon made it 


known thro* Europe, and cauſed it to paſs thro' many 


Editions in different places. The moſt common Edi- 


tion is a large octavo printed at Am/terdam in the year 
1733, and illuſtrated with Notes by the learned Peri- 
⁊oni us. 
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4 
part I. Writers Meſſ. de Port Roial. Nor ought we 
&—— to omit the Writers of Philological Epiſtles, 


# 


PHILOLOGICAL 


ſuch as Emanuel Martin *; nor the Writers 
of Literary; Catalogues (in French called 


Catalogues Raifonnees } ſuch as the account 


of the Manuſcripts in the Imperial Li- 
brary at Kanne, by Lambeeias ; or of the 


_ 
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* EuaxufEL MARTIN was Dean of Alicunt in the 
beginning of the preſent Century. He appears from 
His writings, as well as from his hiſtory, to have 
been a perſon of pleaſing and amiable manners; to 
have been an able antiquarian, and as ſuch, a friend 
to the celebrated AJontfaucon; to have cultivated 
with eagerneſs the various ſtudies of Humanity, and 
to have written Latin with facility and elegance. 
His Wo: ks, containing twelve Books of Epiſtles, 


and a few other pieces, were printed in Spain about 


the year 1735, at the private expence of that re- 
ſpectable ſtateſman and ſchalar, Sir Benjamin Keene, 


the Briiiſh Ambaſſador, to whom they were inſcribed 


in a Claſſical Dedication by the learned Dean him- 
ſ-If, then living at Alicant. As Copies of this Edi- 
tion * became ſcarce, the Book was reprinted 
by I :/clrgius, in a fair Quarto (the two Tomes 


being ufa ally bound together) at Amſterdam in the 


year 17 58. 
Ar * 
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Arabic Manuſcripts in the Eſcurial Li- Ch. III. 
brary, by Michael Cafiri®. | — 


kd. 
—_— 


_ _— — 


i 1 


* Micnaet Cas, the learned Librarian of the 
Eſcurial, has been enabled by the Muniſicence of the 
laſt and the preſent Kings of Spain, to publiſh an 
accurate and erudite Catalogue of the Arabic Manu- 
ſcripts in that curious Library, a Work well be- 
coming its Royal Patrons, as it gives an ample Exhi- 
bition of Arabic Literature in all its various Branches 
of Poetry, Philoſophy, Divinity, Hiſtory, &c. But 
of theſe Manuſcripts we. ſhall ſay more in the Ap- 
*pendix, ſubjoined to the End of theſe Inquiries, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Moprxx Critics of the Explanatory kind, 


commenting MopeRN Writers—Lexico- 
graphers—Grammarians—T ranſlators. 


| | | 875 | 
HO' much HisToricar ExPLA- 
| NATION has been beſtowed on the 
antient Claſſics, yet have the Authors of © 
our own Country by no means been for- 
gotten, having exerciſed many Critics of 


. 


Learning and Ingenuity. 

Mr. Thomas Warton, (beſides his fine | 
Edition of Theocritus) has given a cu- 
rious Hiſtory of Exgh/þ Poetry during 


the middle Centuries; Mr. Tyrwhit, much 
accurate and diverſified Erudition upon 


_ Chaucer ; Mr. Upton, a learned Comment 


on the F airy Queen of Spencer; Mr. Addi- 
ſon, many polite and elegant Spectators 
on the Conduct and Beauties of the Para- 
diſe Loft; Dr. Warton, an Eſay on the 
Genius 
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Genius and Writings of Pope, a work filled 
with Speculations, in a taſte perfectly 
pure. The Lovers of Literature would 


not forgive me, were 1 to omit that orna- 
ment of her Sex and Country, the Cr 


25 
Ch. IV. 
— 


tic and Patroneſs of our illuſtrious St 


ſpeare, Mrs. Montagu. For the honour of 
- Cr1iTicisM not only the Divines already 
mentioned, but others alſo, of rank till 
ſuperior, have beſtowed their labours up- 
on our capital Poets *, ſuſpending for a 
while their ſeverer ſtudies. to relax in theſe 
Regions of Genius and Imagination. 


Tur Dictiongries of Minſhew, Skinner, 
Spelman; Sumner, Junius, and Tohnſor, 
are all well known, and juſtly eſteemed, 


Such is the Merit of the aft, that our 


Language does not poſſeſs a more co- 
pious, learned, and valuable Work. For 
Grammatical Knowlege we ought to men- 
tion with diſtinction the learned prelate, 


— — 


Shalſpeare, Milton, Cowley, Pope, | 
Dr, 
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Part, L Dr. Lowth, Biſhop of Landes ; whole 
—— admirable tract on the Grammar of the 
agli Language every Lover of that 
Language ought to ſtudy and underſtand, 
if he would write, or even ſpeak it, with 
in and Profile 


Lr my Countrymen too reflec, that 
infludying a Work upon this ſubject, they 
are not only ſtudying a Language, in 
which- it becomes them to be knowing, but 
a Language, which can boaſt of as many 
good Books, as any among the living, 
or modern Languages of Europe. The 
Writers, born and educated in a free 
Country, have been left for years to their 
native Freedom. Their Pages have been 
never defiled with an Index expurgaterius, 
nor their Genius ever ſhackled with the 
terrors of an Inquiſition. ' 


May this invaluable Privilege never be 


.1mpaired either by the hand of Power, or 
by licentious Abuſe, 
PR- 


c 
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PERHAPS with the Critics 22 deſcribed Ch. Iv. 
I ought to arrange TrxAxSLATORS, OT 
be true that Tranſlation is a Species of Ex- 
planation, which differs no otherwiſe from 
explanatory Comments, than that theſe 
attend fo Parts, while Tranſlation goes 10 
the Whole, | 


Now as Tranſlators are infinite, and 
many of them (to/ borrow a phraſe from 
Sportſmen) unqualified Perfons, ' I ſhall 

- enumerate only a few, and thoſe, . ſuch 
as for their merits have been deſervedly 
eſteemed. þ 


Or this number I may very truly ree- 
kon Mx RIO Ca8auBoN, the Tranſlator of 
Marcus Antoninus; Mrs. CARTER, the 
Tranſlator of Epictetus; and Ms. SYDEN- 
HAM, the Tranſlator of many of Plato's 
Dialogues. All theſe ſeem to have accu- 
.rately underſflood the original Language, 
from which they tranſlated.” But that is 
not all. * Authors tranſlated being 
5 | Phi- 
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Part I. Philoſophers, the T * appear to 
— have ſtudied the Style of their Philoſophy, 
well knowing that in antient Greece every 

Sect of Philoſophy, like every Science and 

Art, had @ Language of its os x. 


To theſe may be added the reſpectable 
names of Melmoth and of Hampton, of 
Franklyn and of Potter; nor ſhould I 
omita few others, whoſe labours have been 
ſimilar, did I not recollef the trite, tho' 
elegant admonition, 


; - &. 


— fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. 
VIRG. 


Le r one Tranſlation I ean by no means 
forget, I mean that of Xenophon's Cyrope- 
dia, or the Inſtitution of Cyrus, by the Ho- 
nourable Mau RICE . ASHLEY CowPER, 
ſon to the ſecond Earl of Shefte/bury, and 
brother to the third, who was Author of 


Im 


„* A... 


« FSRaS * 5 4 


See Hermes, p. 269, 270. | 
N the - 


I N Ku R I E 8. 


the CharaFeriflics, This Tranſlation is Ch. VI. 
made in all the Purity and Simplicity f 


the Original, and to it the Tranſlator has 
prefixed a truly philoſophical Dedication, 
addreſſed to my Mother, who was one of 
his Siſters. 


IxST EIN it an honour to call this Au- 
thor my Uncle, and that not only from his 
Rank, but much more from his Learn- 
ing, and unblemiſhed Virtue; Qualities, 
which the Love of Retirement (where he 
thought they could be beſt cultivated) in- 
duced him to conceal, rather than to pto- 
duce in public. 


Tux firſt Edition of this Tranſlation, 
conſiſting of two octavo Volumes, was 
publiſhed ſoon after his deceaſe, in the year 
1728. Between this time and the year 
1770, the Book has paſt thro' a ſecond and 
a third Edition, not with the eclat of po- 
pular Applauſe, but with the ſilent upptv- 


bation of the ſtudious Few. 
„ HARP 
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Riſe of the THIRD 0 of E Exrri- 
csu, the CORRECTIVE —pradiſed by 


the Antients, but much more by the Mo- 


derns, and WHY. 1 


* 


— 
Im, \ # : , 
IS : 14 1 4 3 Ti 


UT we are now to inquire after AN= 
SP OTHER SPECIES OF CxITIcIsM. All 
antient books, having been preſerved by 
Tranſcription, were liable thro? Ignorance, 


. Negligence, or Fraud, to be corrupted in 


three different ways, that is to fay, by 
Retrenchings, by Additions, and by Al- 


terations. 


To 20 theſe evils, a third Sort of 
Critici ;/m aroſe, and that was CRITICISM 


CORRECTIVE. The Buſineſs of this af 


8 firſt was painfully to collate all the various 


Copies of authority, and then, from amidſt 
the variety of Readings thus collected, to 


eſtabliſh by good reaſons either 7he true, 


or 
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may call ſuch CA ITIeISNM not only cok- 
RECTIVE, but AUTHORITATIVE. 
As the number of theſe Corruptions 
muſt needs have increaſed by length of 
time, hence it has happened that Carrec- 
tive Criticiſm has become much more ne- 
ceſſary in theſe latter ages, than it was in 
others more antient. Not but that even 
in antient days various Readings have 
been noted. Of this kind there are a 
multitude 1 in the Text of Homer ; a fact 
not ſingular, when we conſider his great 
antiquity. In the Comments of Ammo- 
nius and Philoponus upon Ariſtotle, there 
is mention made of ſeveral in the text of 
that Philoſopher; which theſe his Com- 
mentators compare and exanine. 


W find the ſame in Aulus Gellius, as 


to the Roman Authors; where it is with- 
al remarkable, that, even in that early 
period, much ſtreſs is laid upon the au- 


| thority 
W 


or the moſt probable. In this ſenſe we Ch. V. 
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thority of antient Manuſcripts “, a Read- 


ing in Cicero being juſtified from a Copy 


made by his learned- freedman, Tiro; 
and a Reading in Virgil's Georgics, from a 


Book, which had once belonged to Vir- 
g's Family. 1 FER 


| Bur finee the IP et of Literature, To 
CORRECT has been a buſineſs of much more 
latitude, having continually employed, for 
two centuries and a half, both the Pains of 
the moſt laborious, and the Wits of the 
moſt acute. Many of the learned men 
before enumerated were not only famous 
as hiſtorical Critics, but as corrective alſo. 
Such were the two Scaligers (of whom 


one has been already mentioned) the two 
Caſaubons, Salmaſſus, the Heini, Græ- 


vius, the Gronovii, Burman, Kuſter, Waſe, 


Bentley, Pearce, and Mar#land. In the 
ſame Claſs, and in a rank highly emi- 
nent, I place Mr. Tour of Cornwall, 


— 


— * - — — = 


See Aulus Gellins, Lib. 1. c. 7. and 21. Macrob. 
Saturn. Lib. I. c. 5. 


1 Pag. 17, ; 


who, 
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| who, in his Emendations upon Suidas, and Ch.V. 
his Edition of Longinus, has ſhewn a cri 


tical acumen, and a compaſs of learning, 
that may juſtly arrange him with the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed ſcholars. Nor muſt I for- 
get Dr. TAYLOR, Reſidentiary of St. 
Paul's, nor Mr. UeTon, Prehendary of 
Rocheſter. The former, by his Edition of 
Demoſthenes (as far as he lived to carry it), 
by his Lyſas, by his comment on the 
Marmor Sandvicenſe, and other critical 
picces ; the latter, by his correct and ele- 
gant Edition, in Greek and Latin, of Ar- 
rian's Epictetus (the firſt of the kind that 
had any pretenſions to be called com— 
plete), have rendered themſelves, as Scho- 
lars, laſting ornaments of their Coun— 
try. Theſe two valuable men were the 


Friends of my youth; the companions 


of my ſocial, as well as my literary 
hours. I admired them for their Eru- 
dition; I loved them for their Virtue ; they 

are now no more— 
His ſaltem accumulem dents, et fungar inani 
Munere —— VIX G. 
D CH AP. 


1 


\ 
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CRITICISM may have been ABUSED— Zet 
DEFENDED, as of the laſt Importance to 
the Cauſe of Literature. 


'UT here was the misfortune of this 
laſt ſpecies of Criticiſm. The beſt 

of things may paſs into abuſe. There 
were numerous Corruptions in many of 
the fineſt authors; which neither antient 
Editions, nor Manuſcripts could heal. 


What then was to be done ?—Were Forms 


ſo fair to remain disfigured, and be ſeen 
for ever under ſuch apparent blemiſhes ? 
—“ No (ſays a Critic), © ConJECTURE 
© can cure all — Conjecture, whoſe per- 
„ formances are for the moſt part more 
* certain than any thing, that we can 


_ * exhibit from the authority of Manu- 


« ſcripts “*, — We will not aſk, upon this 


8 


* Plura igitur in Horatianis his curis ex Conjefturd 
exhibemus, quam ex Codicum ſubſidio; et, niſi me omnia 
fallunt, plerumque certiora. Bentleii Prefat. ad Horat. 


won- 


) 


Art. 
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wonderful aſſertion, how, if ſo certain, Ch. VI. 
can it be called Conjecture? — Tis enough Y 


to obſerve (be it called as it may) that this 
ſpirit of Conjefure has too often paſt into 
an intemperate exceſs; and then, what- 
ever it may have boaſted, has done more 
miſchief by far than good. Authors thve 
been taken in hand, like anatomical ſub- 
jects, only to diſplay the ſkill and abilities 
of the Artiſt; ſo that the end of many an 
Edition ſeems often to have been no more, 
than to, exhibit the great ſagacity and 
erudition of an Editor. The Joy of the 


| taſk was the Honour of mending, while | 


Corruptions were fought with a more than 
common attention, as each of them af- 
forded a teſtimony to the, Editor and his 


2 1 


Axp here I beg leave, by way of di- 
greſſion, to relate a ſhort ſtory concerning 
a noted Empiric. Being once in a ball- 
„room crowded with company, he was 
* aſked by a gentleman, what he thought 

D 2 72 of 
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« of ſuch a lady? was it not pity that ſhe 
& ſquinted? — Squint! Sir! replied the 
t doctor, I wih every lady in the room 
« ſquinted; there's not a man in Europe can 


te cure ſquinting but myſelf.” 
| / 


Bur to return to out ſubject Well in- 
deed would it be for the cauſe of letters, 


were this bold confectural ſpirit confined 


to works of ſecond rate, where let it change, 
expunge, or add, as happens, it may be 
tolerably ſure to leave matters as they 
were; or if not much better, at leaſt not 
much worſe. But when the divine Ge- 
niuſes of higher rank, whom ve not only 
applaud, but in a manner revere, when 
theſe come to be attempted by petulant 
Correctors, and to be made the ſubject of 
their wanton caprice, how can we but 
exclaim with a kind of religious abhor- 
rence, 8 


— procul! O] procul eſte projant ! 
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Tas ſentiments may be applied even Ch. VI, 


to the celebrated Bentley, It would have 


become that able writer, tho' in litera- 
ture and natural abilities among the fir/? 


of his age, had he been more temperate 


in his Criticiſm upon % Paradiſe loft ; 
had he not ſo repeatedly and injuri- 
ouſly offered violence to its Author, from 
an affected ſuperiority, to which he had 
no pretence. But the rage of Conjecture 
ſeems to have ſeized him, as that of Jea- 
louſy did Medea“; a rage, which ſhe con- 
feſt herſelf unable to reſiſt, altho' ſhe 


knew the miſchiefs, it would prompt her 


to perpetrate. 


% 


AND now to obviate an unmerited Cen- 
ſure, (as if I were an enemy to tlie thing, 
from being an enemy to zts abuſe) I would 
have it remember'd, tis not either with 


— ———_._————————————— _—_— * *** 


— 


* See the Medea of Euripides, v. 1078. See alſo 
Philaſaph. Arrangements, p. 428. 4 
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Part I. Criticiſm or Critics, that I preſume to find 


— fault. The Art, and its Profeſſors, while 


— 


they practiſe it with temper, I truly ho- 
nour; and think, that, were it not for 
their acute and learned labours, we ſhould 
be in danger of degenerating into an age 
of dunces. EL: 


InDeeD CRriTics (if I may be allowed 
the metaphor) are a ſort of Maſters of the 
ceremony in the Court of letters, thro' 
whoſe aſſiſtance we are introduced into 
ſome of the firſt and belt company. 
Should we ever, therefore, by idle preju- 
dices againſt pedantry, verbal accuracies, 
and we know not what, come to ſlight 
their art, and reject them from our 
favour, tis well we do not flight alſo 
thoſe Claſſics, with whom Criticiſm con- 


verſes, becoming content to read them 


in tranſlations, or (what is ftill worſe) 
in tranſlations of tranſlations, or (what is 
worſe even than that) not to read them 


zAt 


S 
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at all. And I will be bold to aſſert, if Ch. VI. 
that ſhould ever happen, we ſhall ſpeedily 
return into thoſe days of darkneſs, out 

of which we happily emerged upon the 

revival of antient Literature, 
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Concluſion — Recapitulation — Preparation 


for the Second Part. 


ND ſo much at preſent for Critics, 
and learned Editors. So much alſo 


for the Origin and Progreſs of CRITICISM; 


which has been divided into three ſpeczes, 
the PHILOSOPHICAL, the' HISTORICAL, 
and the CORRECTIVE; the PHILOSOPHI= . 
CAL, treating of the principles, and pri- 
mary cauſes of good writing in general; the 
HISTORICAL, being converſant in particu- 


lar ſacts, cuſtoms, phraſes, &c. and the Cor- 


RECTIVE being divided into the AUTHo- 
RITATIVE and the CONJECTURAL ; the 
AUTHORITATIVE, depending on the Colla- 
tion of Manuſcripts and the beſt Editions; 
the CONJECTURAL, on the Sagacity and 


Erudition of Editors *. 
As 


— — 


* For the FIRST SpEC1Es oF CRITICISM, fee p. 
6. For the SECOND SPECIES, ſce p. 14. For the 
. | Tul 
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As the Firſt Part of theſe Inquiries 
ends here, we are now to proceed to the 
Second Part, a SPECIMEN OF THE Doc- 
TRINES AND PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM, 
as they are illuſtrated in the Writings of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed Authors. 


THIRD SPECIES, ſee p. 30, to the end of the Chapter 
following, p. 39. 


There are a few other Notes beſides the preced- 
ing ; but as ſome of them were /ong, and it was ap- 
prehended for that reaſon that they might too. much 
interrupt the Continuity of the Text, they have been 
joined with other pieces, in the forming of an APPEN= 
DIX, 


Ee 4 
ExD oF THE FIRST PART. 


\ 
/ 
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PART THE SECOND. 


——_— ————_———————_ — 


8 r — — 
— —— 


ENT ROQDUVUCTLON. 


E are, in the following Part of Part II. 
this Work, to give a Specimen n 
of thoſe Doctrines, which, having been 
ſlightly touched in the Firſt Part, we are 
now to illuſtrate more amply, by refer- 
ring to Examples, as well antient as 
modern, 


IT has been already hinted, that among 
Writers THE EPic CAME FIRST“; it has 
been hinted likewiſe, that NorHhixd Ex- 
CELLENT IN A LITERARY WAY HA- 
PENS MERELY BY CHANCE F. 


* 25 
— — 
— — 1 


928. 6. ; Ly 1 p- 7. 
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MEeNTIion alſo has been made of Nu- 
MEROUS CoMPos1T1oN*, and the force of 
it ſuggeſted, tho? little faid farther. 


To this we may add the THEORY oF 
WHoLE AND PARTS, ſo eſſential to the 
very being of a /egitimate Compoſition ; 
and THE THEORY alſo of SENTIMENT 
and MANN ERS, both of which naturally 
belong to every Whole, called Dramatic: 


NoR can we on this occaſion omit a 


few Speculations on Taz FABLE or Ac- 


T1oN ; Speculations neceſſarily connected 
with every Drama, and which we ſhall 
illuſtrate from Tragedy, its moſt ftriking 
Species. 


Axp here, if it ſhould be objected that 
we refer to Engliſb Authors, the Connec- | 
tion ſhould be remembered between gad 
Authors of every Country, as far as they 
all draw from 7/e ſame Sources, the Sources 
I mean of Nature and of Truth. A like 


— 


5 + p. 8. 1 p. 8 
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Apology may be made for Inquiries con- Part II. 
cerning the Ex IsN Tod du, and how — 


far it may be made ſucceptible of Claſſic 
Decoration. All Languages are in ſome 


degree congenial, and, both in their Matter 


and their Form, are founded upon lie 
fame Principles *. 

WHAT is here ſaid, will, we hope, ſuf- 
ficiently juſtify the following DeTair ; 
a Detail naturally ariſing from the former 
part of the Plan, by being founded upon 
expreſſions, not ſufficiently there developed. 


FirsT, therefore, for the Firſt ; that THE 
Epic PoeTs LED THE WAY, and that 
NoTHING EXCELLENT IN A LITERARY 
VIEW HAPPENS MERELY BY CHANCE. 


— 


* Hermes, p. 349. 
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CHAPTER. l. 


TraT THe Epic WRITERS CAME FIRST, 
and that NOTHING EXCELLENT IN LI- 
TERARY - Performances happens merely 
from CHANCE — the Causks, or REA- 


sos of ſuch Excellence, illuſtrated by 
Examples. | 


T appears, that not only in Greece, 
but in oer Countries, more barbarous, 


- the irt Writings were in Metre*, and of 


an Epic Caſt, recording Wars, Battles, 


Heroes, Ghoſts ; the Marvellous always, 


and often the Incredible. Men ſeemed to 
have thought, that the higher'they ſoared, 


the more important they ſhould appear ; 


and that the common Life, which they 

then lived, was a thing too contemptble 
* . 4 

to merit Imitation. 


Hexer it followed, that it was not till 


this Common Life was rendered reſpectable 


U— 


* Temple's Works, Vol. I. p- 239. Fol. Edit. 
by 
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by more refined and poliſhed Manners, that Ch. I. 
Men thought it might be copied, ſo . 
gain them — 


Even in GRRTCx itſelf, Tragedy had 
attained its maturity * many years before 
Comedy, as may be ſeen by comparing 
the age. of Sophocles and Euripides with 
that of Philemon and Menander., 


For ourſelves, we ſhall find moſt of our 

firſt Poets prone to a turgid Bombaſt, and 

moſt of our firſt Proſaic Writers to a 

pedantic Stiffneſs, which rude Styles gra- * 

dually improved, but reached not a Claſſi- — 
cal Purity ſooner than Tilloſſon, Dryden, 
. Addiſon, Shafteſbury, Prior, Fn At- 

terbury, &c. &c. 


As to whot is aſſerted ſoon after upon 
the Efficacy of Cauſes in Works of In- 
genuity and Art, we think in general, 
that the Efe# muſt always be propor- 
tioned to its Cauſe, Tis hard foe him, 


— 


( V Ariſtot. Poet. c. J. p. 227. Edit. Sylb. Allo 
Cuharacteriſtics, Vol. I. p. 244. 


who 
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who reaſons attentively, to refer to CHANCE 
any ſuperlative Production *. 


EFFECTS indeed ſtrike us, when we 
are not thinking about the CAusk; yet 


may we be aſſured, if we reflect, that a 


CausE THERE 1s, and that too a Cavst 
INTELLIGENT, and RATIONAL, No- 
thing would perhaps more contribute to 
to give us a Taſte truly critical, than on 
every occaſion to inveſtigate this Cauſe; 
and to aſk ourſelves, upon feeling any 
uncommon Effect, why we are thus de- 
lighted ; why thus affected; why melted 
into Pity; why made to ſhudder with 
Horrour ? x 


- 
= 


TILL this Wuy is well anſwered, all 
is Darkneſs, and our Admiration, like that 
of the Yulgar, founded upon norance. 


To explain by a few Examples, that 
are neun to all, and for that reaſon here 


| alleged, becauſe they are known. 


* Phwoſoph. Arrang. p. 309. 437. 


I am 


* 8 
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1 am ſtruck with the NicuT-$cenz Ch. I. 
in Virgil's Hurt] Encid—* the univerſal "VY 
« Silence throughout the Globe — the 
« ſaveet Reſt of its various Inhabitants, 

* ſoothing their Cares and, forgetting 
% their Labours — the unhappy Divo 


t alone re/lefs ; reſtleſs, and agitated with 
be impetwous Paſſions .“ 


I AM affected with the Story of Rr- 
Gurus, as painted by WSsT. — . The 
® crowd of anxious Friends, perſuading 
© him not to return — his Wife, fainting 
« thro' ſenſibility and fear — Perſons, the 
. leaſt connected, appearing to feel for 


« him — yet himſelf anmo ved, inexorable 5 
& and ſtern .“ , 


Wiruobr referring to theſe deeply 
tragic Scenes, what Charms has Muſic, 
when a maſterly Band paſs unexpectedly 


* 


3 
— 


3 1 1 


* Zn. IV. 522, &c. 
+ Horat. Carm. L. III. Od, 5. 


- I from 
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PartII. from loud to foft, or from ſoft to loud? 


When the Syſtem changes from the 
greater Third to the 4%; or reciprocally, 
when it changes from this laſt to the 
former ? 


\ 


ALL theſe Effects have a ſimilar, and 
well-known Cauſe, tlie amazing Force 
which CONTRARIES acquire, either by 
JuxTA-PosITION, or by QUICK SUCCEs- 
$10N *, | 


Bur we aſk ſtill farther, why have 
ConTRARIES His. Force? — We anſwer, 
becauſe, of all things which differ, none 


&# 4 


* This Truth is not only obvious, but antient. 
 Ariſlatle ſays, —TIaganana r* Eyarſia MANISH @ai- 
peo as —that CONTRARIES, when ſet beſide each other, 
make the ſorongeſi appearance, Tlagz)anna yap pare 
c Evæiſia Yu that CONTRARIES are better 
known, whan ſet beſide each other, Ariſt. Rhetor. Lib. 
III. p. 120, & p. 152. Edit. Sy/b. The ſame author 
often makes uſe of this Truth in other places; which 
Truth, /imple as it ſeems, is the ſource of many capi- 
tal Beauties in al the Fine Arts. 0 

differ 


f NTU HAK Tf E 8. 


difer % widely. Sound differs" om Ch. f. 
Darknefs, but no? fo much as from Si- ins, 


lence; Darkneſs differs from Sound, but 
not fo much as from Light. In the ſame 
intenſe manner differ Repoſe and Reſt- 
lefſneſs ; Felicity and Miſery ; dubious 
Sollicitude and firm Reſolution ; the Epic 
and the Comic; ; the Sublime and the 
Ludicrous *. 


— — mY 
hi 


——— — 


From theſe inſtances we perceive the meaniiſs 
of thoſe deſcriptions of CoNTRARIES; that they are 


10 ee Aapieolla rey ty TW auls 7.1 Ta, 
aue — — r v re u Gauri V αν — things 
ti hich differ” met” widely, among things exiſting in the 
Same ,Genus—in the ſame Recipient comprebended un- 
der the ſame Power or Faculty. Arifl, Metaph, A. 1. 
p. 82. Edit. 1b. Cicero, in his Topics, tranſlates be 
ff deſeription—gue in eadem genere plurimun diſferunt. 
8. 70% PANS 
Ariſlatle reaſons as follows. Ertl di GiaPipes be- 
xtra. οννονν T&% dia Dip whtov ty, Hααe , ici 
ric H tien daD, x, rau Atyw ENANTINEIN, 

It being admitted that things differing from one another, 
_ differ MORE and LESS, there muſt be alſo a certain bix- 
FERENCE, Which is MOST, and this I call Cox TRA- 
RIETY. Metaph. p. 162. Edit. Sy(b, 


E 2 AND, 
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Part II. AND, why differ CoNTRARIES thus wide- 
55 - Becauſe while Attributes, fimply dif- 
ferent, may co-exiſt in the ſame ſubject, 
ConNTRARIES cannot co-exiſt, but always 
deſtroy one another . Thus the ſame 
Marble may be both white and hard; but 
the ſame Marble cannot be both whzyze and 
black. And hence it follows, (hat as their 
Di iference is more intenſe, ſo is our Re- 
cognition of them more vivid, and our Im- 
preffions i more PENS f | 


Tus Effect of er is evident 
even in objects of Senſe, where Imagina- 


—_— — — 


* Armtinanius, commenting the doctrine of Con- 
TRARIES, (as ſet forth in Ariflotle's Categories) in- 
forms us, that they not only do not imply ene another (as 
a Son neceſſarily implies a Father) but that they even 
DESTROY ONE ANOTHER, /o that, where one 1s pre- 
ſent, the other cannot remain — 1 jovov du gun Det 
A, dN » Ohlipt vr yap ies magorlor, x 
v rohe 76 Fri. Ammon. in Categ. p. 147. Edit. 
Venet. The Cragerite himſelf deſcribes them in the 
ſame manner, rd h dara dH TY avly ragt, 


things that cannot be preſent at once in the ſame ſubject. 
Metaph. A. P · 82. Edit. Sylb, 5 


tion 
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tion and Intellect are not in the leaſt con - Ch. J. 
cerned. When we paſs (for example) ka 
from a Hot-houſe, we feel the common 

Air more intenſely cool ; when we paſs from 

a dark Cavern, we feel the common light 

of the Day more intenſely glaring. 


4 


Bur to proceed to Inſtances of Ax- 
OTHER and a very DIFFERENT KIND. 


Few Scenes are more affecting than THE 
TAKING or Tov, as deſcribed in the 
ſecond Encid—* the Apparition of Hector 
% to Eneas, when aſleep, announcing to 


« him the Commencement of that direful 
« KEvent— the diſtant Lamentations, heard 
% by Eneas, as he awakes—his aſcending 
the Houſe-top, and viewing the City 
„ in flamesg—his Friend Pentheus, eſcaped 
« from deſtruction, and relating to him 
5 their wretched and deplorable condition 

«© —Eneas, with a few Friends, ruſhing 
into the thickeſt danger— their various 
4 ſucceſs, till they all periſh, but himſelf 
| E 3 (0 and 


— 
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* and two more— the affecting Scenes of 
„ Horror and Pity at Priam's Palace — 
« a Son, lain at his Father's feet; and 
* the immediate Maſſacre of the old Mo- 
te narch himſelf — Eneas, on ſeeing this, 
* inſpired with the memory of his own 
«© Father —his reſolving to return home, 
* having now loſt a// his Companions 
«© his ſeeing Helen in the way, and his 
% Deſign to diſpatch ſo wicked a wo- 
man — Venus interpoling, and ſhewing 
« him (by removing the film from his 
* Eyes) the moſt ſublime, tho' moſt direful, 
« of all ſights ; the Gods themſelves bu- 
« fied in T roy's Deſtruction; Neptune at 
* one employ, Juno at another, Pallas 
« at a third—'Tis not Helen (ſays Venus) 
« but the Gods, that are the Authors of 
% your Country's Ruin — 'tis their Incle- 
* mency, &c.“ 


Nor leſs ſolemn and awful, tho' leſs 
leading to Pity, is the Commencement of 
| | the 


* 
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the fxth Eneid “ the Siby['s Cavern — Ch. I. 


«c 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
,cc 
cc 
«c 


cc 


a 


her frantic Geſtures, and Prophecy — 
the Requeſt of Eneas to deſcend to the 
Shades — her Anſwer, and Information 
about the Loſs of one of his Friends — 
the Fate of poor Miſenus — his Fune- 
ral — the Golden Bough diſcovered, 
a preparatory Circumſtance for the 


| Deſcent — the Sacrifice — the Ground 


bellowing under their Feet—the Woods 
in motion— the Dogs of Hecate howl- 
ing — the actual Deſcent in all its 


particulars of the marvellous, and the 
terrible.” | 


Ir we paſs from an antient Author to 


modern, what Scene more ſtriking, 


than the firſt Scene in HAMLET? —<© The 
e Solemnity of the Time, a ſevere and 
«© pinching Night—the Solemnity of the 
&« Place, a Platform for a Guard — the 
Guards themſelves; and their appoſite 
* Diſcourſe — yonder Star in ſuch a Poſi- 


E 4 tion; 


—— 
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Part II. tion; the Bell then beating one — when 
W Deſeription. is exhauſted, the thing ſer 


5 appear, the Ghoſt enters,” 


FROM SHAKESPEAR the Tranſition to 
MiL Tod is natural. What Pieces have 
ever met a more juſt, as well as uni- 
yerſal applauſe, than his L'Al/egro and 1/ 
Penſeroſo ? — The firſt, a Combination of 
every incident that is /vely and chearful ; 


the ſecond, of every incident that is me- 


lancholy and ſerious; the Materials of 
each collected, according to their cha- 
racter, from Rural Life, from City Life, 
from Muſic, from Poetry; ; in a word, 


from oy part of Nature, and every part 
of Ar F. \ 


To paſs from Por TRY to PAINTING— 


.the Crucifixion of Polycrates by SaLVATOR 


Ros A“ is © a moſt affecting Repreſenta- 


—— — „ —— 


— — 
FF »„— 2»•*“ꝰnw PB — — — — —_ 
* - 


p See Vol. I. of theſe Tren, p. 63. 
yy tion 


* 
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t tion of various human Figures, ſeen Ch. I. 
* under different modes of Horror and 


* Pity, as they contemplate a dreadful 
+ Spectacle, the Crucifixion above men- 
„ tioned.” The Aurora of Gu1Do on the 
other ſide is one of thoſe joyous Ex- 
* hibitions, where nothing 1s ſeen but 
« Youth and Beauty, in every attitude of 
5 Elegance and Grace.” The former Pic- 
ture in Poetry would have been a deep 
Penſeroſo; the latter, a moſt pleaſing and 
animated Allegro. 


AND to what Cauſe are we to refer theſe 
laſt Enumerations of ſtriking Effects? 


To a very different one from the former 


— not to an Oepos1TION of contrary In- 


cidents, but to a CONCATENATION or Ac- 
CUMULATI1ON of many, that are fimilar 
and congenial, 


Axp why have ConNcATENAT10N and 


ACccUuMULAT1own ſuch a Force? — From 
255 theſe 
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Part II. theſe moiſt ſimple and obvious Truths, 
A—— that many things ſimilar, when added to- 


gether, will be more in Quantity, than 
any one of them falten ſingly; — conſe- 
quently, that e more things are thus 
added, the greater will be their Effect“. 


WE 


* QUINCTILIAN obſerves, that the man who tells 
us, a City was flormed, includes, in what he ſays, 
all things which ſuch a diſaſter implies ; and yet for 
all, that ſuch a brief Information leſs affects us than a 
Detail, becauſe tis leſs ſtriking, to deliver the whole at 
ence, than it is to enumerate the ſeveral particulars. 
is words are — minus eſt TOTUM dicere, quam OM- 
NIA. Quint. Inſtitut. VIII. 3. 


The whole is well worth reading, particularly 
his Detail of the various and horiid Events, which 
befal the ſtorming of a City. Sine dubio enim, gui 
dicit expugnatam eſſe Civitatem, &c. 


ARISTOTLE reaſons much after the ſame manner. 
—2 0194p2paevc di ing rd hien, rd avid he Pair 
TmAELQVWy Yap uTepoX® Oaivera — the ſame things, di- 
vided into Parts, appear GREATER, for then there ap- 
pears an Exceſs or an Abundance of MANY things, 


By way of proof, he quotes HomER on the ſame 
ſubject, I mean the taking of a City by ſtorm. 


*. 
Oc 
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Wr have mentioned at the ſame time 


both Accumulation and Concatenation, be- 


cauſe in Painting, the Objects, by exiſting 
at once, are accumulated; in Poetry, as 
they exiſt by ſucceſſion, they are not ac- 
cumulated but concatenated. _ Yet, thro? 
Memory and Imagination , even theſe alſo 
derive an accumulative Force, being pre- 
ſerved from paſſing away by thoſe ad- 
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— 


mirable Faculties, till, like many Pieces 


of Metal melted together, they collectively 
form one common Magnitude. 


— 


— — — 


*Oooa xax” avlpurouct Z, rd du dν 
Ardęag patv xlei⁰,s, vd d Te mvp apabivuy 
Tixva di * AM dονναν, Pabug de te ywanuas 
Iliad. IX. v. 588. 

The dire diſaflers of a City flormed ; 

The Men they maſſacre ; the Town they fire; 

And others lead the Children and the Wives 

Into Captivity— 


See Ariſt. Rhetor. Lib. I. p. 29. Edit. 4 i 
the above Lines of Homer are quoted; and tho with 
ſome variation from the common Reading, yet with 
none, which affects the Senſe. 


See Hermes, p. 354, &e. 
| IT 
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Part II. IT muſt be farther remembered, there 


is an Accumulation of things analogous, 
even when thoſe things are the objects 
of different Faculties, For example — 
As are paſſionate Geſtures to the Eye, 
ſo are paſhonate Tones to the Ear; ſo are 
paſſionate Ideas to the Imagination. To 
feel the amazing force of an Accumula- 
tion like this, we muſt ſee ſome capital 
Actor, acting the Drama of ſome ca- 
pital Poet, where all the Powers of Both 
are aſſembled at the ſame inſtant. 


AND thus have we endeavoured, by a 
few obvious and eaſy examples, to ex- 
plain what we mean by the words, feek= 
ing the Cauſe or Reaſon, as often as we 


feel works of Art and Ingenuity to af 
fe us“. 


Ir I might adviſe a Beginner in this 
elegant purſuit, it ſhould be, as far as 


„ 
— —ů 
3 


2 


See p. I. 6. 7. 47. 48. 
F poſſible, 
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poſſible, to recur for Principles to the moſt Ch. I. 
plain and fimple Truths, and to extend — 
every Theorem, as he advances, to its 

- utmoſt latitude, ſo as to make it ſuit, and 
include, the greateſt number of poſſible | 
chat. + OR" | * 


I wovuD adviſe him farther, 70 avoid 
fubtle and far-fetched Refinement, which, 
as it is for the moſt part adverſe to Per- 
ſpicuity and Truth, may ſerve to make 
an able Sophiſt, but never an able Critic. 


A woRD more — I would adviſe a 
young Critic, in his Contemplations, to 
turn his Eye rather to the Praiſe-worthy 
than the Blameable; that is, to inveſti- 
gate the Cauſes of Praiſe, rather than 
the Cauſes of Blame. For tho' an un- 
informed Beginner may in a ſingle in- 
ſtance happen to b/ame properly, tis more 
than probable, that in the next he may 
fail, and incur the Cenſure paſt upon 

the 
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Part II. the criticizing Cobler, Ne ſutor ultra cre - 


oy pidam 1 


Wr are now to inquire concerning Nvu- 
MEROUs COMPOSITION, 


1 


— 


* Thoſe, who wiſh to ſee the origin of this in- 
genious Proverb, may find it in Pliny, L. XXV. ſ. 
12, and in Valerius Maximus, L. VIII. c. 12. 


V 


CHAP, 


INQUIRIES. 


CHAP. II. 


— 
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NuMERous Cox ros iTION - derived from 


QuaxrirY SYLLABIC—antrently eſſen- 
tial both to Verſe and Proſe—Rhythm— 
Pean and Cretics, the Feet for Proſe— 

QuanTiTY ACCENTUAL —@ Degene- 


racy from the SYLLABIC— Inſtances of 


it=—firſt in Latin—then in Grogk—Verſus 


Politici — Traces of Accentual Quantity 


in Terence — eſſential to Modern Lan- 


guages, and among others. 70 Engl. iſh, . 


from which * 8 8585 are . 


8 Musa Guide bd ariſes 
from a juſt Arrangement of Words; 

ſo is that Arrangement juſt, when formed 

upon their VERBAL UE Viet ITT 


Now 4p we ſeek for this Vennar 
Quan TITY in Greek al Latin, we ſhall 
find that, while 24% two Languages were 
in Purity, their Verbal Quantity was in 

'- "Purity 


Ch. II. 
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Part II. Purity alſo. Every Syllable had a mea- 
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MY ſure of Time, either long or ſhort, de- 


fined with preciſion either by its conftt- 
tuent Vowel, or by the Relation of that 
Vowel to other Letters adjoining. SyL- 
LABLES thus characterized, when com- 
bined, made A Foor; and FER T thus cha- 
racterized, when combined, made a VERSE 
ſo that, while a particular Harmony exiſt- 


ed in every Part, à general Harmony was 
diffuſed thro' the M hole. 


PRONUNTIAT10N at this period being, 
like other things, perfect, AccenT and 
QUANTITY were accurately di/tinguiſhed; 
of which diſtinction, familiar then, tho? 
now - obſcure, we venture to ſuggeſt 


the following Explanation. © We com- 


pare QpanTiTY to Mufical Tones dif- 


_ fering ix Lox AND SHoRT, as, upon 


whatever Line they ſtand, 4 Semibreif dif- 
fers from a Minim. We compare Ac- 


CENT to Mufical Tones differing ix Hion 
AND Low, as D upon the Aird Line differs 


from 


INQUIRIES. 
from G upon the frft, be its length the 
ſame, or be it longer or ſhorter. 


Aud thus tings continued for a ſue- 
ceſli jon of Centuries, from Homer and He- 
2 od to Virgil and Horace, during which 
interval, if we add a trifle to its end, all 
the truly claſſical PozTs, both Greet and 
Latin, flouriſhed. 


Nor was PRoss at the ſame time neg- 


lected. Penetrating Wits diſcovered THIS 
ALSO to be capable of NuMERous CoM- 


POSITION, and founded their Ideas upon 
the following Reaſonings. 


Tuo' they allowed, that Prosz ſhould 
not be Hrictiy metrical (for then it would be 
no longer Proſe, but Poetry); yet at the 
fame time they aſſerted, if it had no Rhythm 
at all, ſuch a vague Effuſion would of courſe 
fatigue, and the Reader would ſeek in 
vain for thoſe returning Pauſes, ſo help: 


1 ful 


Ch. II. 
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Part II. ful to his reading, and 6 gratetul to his 
W 


Now as FEET were found an Eſſential 
to that Rhythm, they were obliged, as 
well as Poets, to conſider FEET under 
their ſeveral characters. 


In this Contemplation they found 
THE HEROIC Foor, (which includes zhe 
Spondee, the Dactyl, and the Anapaſt} 
to be majeſtic and grave, but yet improper 
for Proſe, becauſe, if employed too fre- 
quently, the Compoſition would appear 
Epic. 


. 


On the contrary, in Tae Iamsic they 
found Levity; it often made, tho' unde- 
ſignedly, a part of common diſcourſe, and 


pn CT — 


— — 


* See Ariſſot. Rhetor. L. III. p. 129. Edit. Sylb. 
To & gfnpe This R dT “ IAHhE＋i go ib, Art 
E&ppuluor, %. T. A So Cicero numeris aſtrictam Ora- 
tionem efſe debere, carere verſibus. Ad Brut. Orator. 

I. 187. 
could 
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could not, for that LEY but want a Ch. II. 
Suitable dignity *. — 


What Expedient then remained hey 
recommended a Foor, where the former 
two were blended; where the Pomp of the 
Heroic, and the levity of the Tambic were 
mutually to correct, and temper one another. 


Bur as this appears to require explana- 
tion, we ſhall endeavour, if we can, to 
render it intelligible, ſaying ſomething 
previouſly upon the nature of Rkythm. 


RavyTHM differs from METRE, in as 
much as RayTHM is Proportion applied o 
any Motion whatever; METRE is Pro- 

portion, applied to the Motion of Wokps 
SPOKEN. Thus, in the drumming of a 
March, or the dancing of a Hornpipe, 
there is Rhythm, tho' no Metre; in Dry- 
den's celebrated Ode there is METRE as well 


* Sec in the ſame Treatiſe of Ariftothe what is ſaid 
about theſe Feet, juſt after the Paſſage above cited. 
Tav de pubjawv, 0 u Hewos c, x. 1. A» All that 
follows is well worth reading. 

F 2 as 
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Part IT. as RuvrHM, becauſe the Poet with the 


" Rhythm has aſſociated certain Words, And 


hence it follows, that, tho' ALL METRE 
is RHYTHM, yet ALL RHYTHM 1s NOT 


MerRE *. 


THr1s 


— — * — —_— 


() AraPipes d ptrpov pris, Yan pi ap rets 
ulrpolg 1 ovniaaCn, x woes ovnnabne ix G@v yivoilo 
ppeTgo?* 0 d pubucs giveras wiv 5 is cf,, e- 
ral d Nele ovMatns, » pap is TW xpory. "Oray 
ptv 3p rs Xa, iwpty Ta; oPugpas xataPipoag, 
Au TW? 9 pug dude, Hr d i & yl 
Xwpis Nigtu⁵s Tmozs g mornc, METRE differs from 
RHYTHM, becauſe with regard to Metres the ſubjeft mat- 
ter it a ſyllable, and without a ſyllable (that is a Sound 
articulate) ne Metre can exiſt. But RHYTHM exiſts both 
IN and WITHOUT ſyllables ; for it may be perceived in 
mere PULSATION or STRIKING. *Tis thus, when we 
fee Smiths hammering with their fledges, we hear 
at the ſame time (in their ſtrokes) a CErTAIN 
RHyYTHM,—but as to METRE, there can be none, unleſs 
there be AN ARTICULATE SOUND, or WoRD, having 
a peculiar Quality and Quantity, (to diſtinguiſh it.) 
Leongini Fragm. III. ſ. 5. p. 162. Edit. Pearce, qto. 


METRUM in verbis modo; RHYTHMUS etiam in cor- 


poris metu eff, Quindtil. Inſt. IX. 4. p. 598. Edit. 
Capper. - 


What theſe authors call RayTamus, Virgil calls 


NumERvs, or its plural NUMER1. 
& — Nu- 
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Tuis being admitted, we proceed and Ch. II. 
ſay, that the Ruy THM of the Heroic Fort 
is one to one, which conſtitutes in Muſic 
what we call CoMMon TIME; and in u- 
fecal Vibration, what we call ThE Unison: 

The RHYTHM of the Tambic is One to Tuo, 
which conſtitutes in Muſic what we call 


Fd 


—NuMER0s memini, fi verba tenerem. Bucol. IX. 4 5 


And, before that, ſpeaking of the Fauns and wild 
Beaſts dancing, he informs us— | 


Tum vero IN NUMERUM Faunoſq; feraſq; videres 


Luder: Bucol. VI. 27. 
So too, ſpeaking of the Cyclopes at their Forge, he 
tells us, 


Ii inter ſeſe magna vi brachia tollunt 
In NUMERUM SGeor. IV. 174, 175. 


Which ſame verſes are repeated in the eight Encid. 
So Cicero Nuukkus Latin?, Grace Plus — Ad 
Brut. Orat. ſ. 170. 7 


No Engliſb Term ſeems to expreſs RHyTHMUs bet- 
ter than the word, Time ; by which we denote every 
Species of meaſured Motion. Thus we ſay, there is 
T1ME_n beating a Drum, tho' but a fingle Sound; 
Time in Dancing, and in Rowing, tho” no Sound at 
all, but what is quite incidental. 


A 3 TRIPLE 
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Triete Time; and in mufical Vibration, 
what we call THE OcTave. TheRuyTHM 
next to theſe is that of Two to Three, or 
elſe its equivalent, Three to Two; a Rhythm 
compounded of the tuo former Times unit- 
ed; and which conſtitutes in muſical Vi- - 
bration, what we call THE FIFTH. 


"Twas here then they diſcovered THE 
FooT they wanted; that Foor, which, 
being neither the Heroic, nor the Iambic, 
was yet ſo far conneQted with them, as to 


contain virtually within itſelf /heRuYTHMS 
of them both. 


Tur this is fact, is evident, from the 
following reaſoning. The Proportion of 
Two to Three contains in Two the RHYTHM 
of the Heroic Foot ; in Three, that of the 
TJambic ; therefore, in two and three united, 
a Foot compounded out of the two. 


Now THe FooT thus deſcribed is no 
other than the PAN; 4 Foot conſtituted 8 
either 
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either by one long Sy/lable and three ſhort, Part II. 
and called the Pæan a majori; or elſe by 


three ſhort Syllables and one long, and called 
the Pæan a minori, In either caſe, if we 
reſolve the long Syllable into two ſhort, 
we ſhall find the Sum of the Syllables to 
be Frve; that is, Two to Three, for the 
firſt Pæan, Three to Two for the ſecond, 
each being in what we call THE SesQUI- 


* 
ALTER PROPORTION F, 
THosE 


= 


* The ſum of this ſpeculation is thus ſhortly ex- 
preſſed by Cicero. Pes enim, qui adhibetur ad numeros, 
partitur in tria: ut neceſſe fit partem pedis aut ægualem 
effe alteri parti; aut altero tanto, aut ſeſgui eſſe majorem. 
Ita fit ægualis, Daftylus ; duplex, Tambus ; ſeſqui, 
Pæon. Ad Brut Orat. ſ. 188. | 1 


Ariflatle reaſons upon the ſame Principles. Eg. 
Os Tpiros 0 Haar, x) Exofpives rd fignivuy* reia 
Yap mTpos de igiv* ixHu dd, o hu ty pos ive s , 
qe Exer bf Twv Aoywv TETW 0 Hαιẽ˖,, eros d 
ich 0 Had x. T. 1. Ariſt. Rhet. L. III. c. 8. 
P- 129, 130, Edit. Sylb, 

Again, Cicero, after having held much the ſame 
doctrine, adds — Probatur autem ab eodem illo (ſcil. 
Ariſtotele) maxim? Pæan, qui eft duplex; nam aut a longd 

| F 4 oritur » 
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Trosr, who aſk for examples, may 
find the firſt Pæan in the words jpavics, 
Deſinit?; the ſecond, in the words ira 


de typ, Dimiterant. 


To the Pæan may be added Tur CRE- 
Tic, a Foot of one ſbort Syllable between 
two Long, as in the words 19 quove 
nũnc; a Foot in power evidently equal to 
the Pæan, becauſe. reſolvable, like that, 
into five equal times. 


Wi dwell no longer here; perhaps we 


| have already dwelt too long. "Tis enough 


to obſerve, that, by a diſcreet uſe of theſe 
Pzans, the antients obtained what they 
deſired, that is, they enriched their Proſe, 
without making it into V%; and, while 


7 


oritur, quam tres breves con/equuntur, ut hæc ve ba, des 
ſinite, incipite, comprimite z aut a brevibus deinceps 
tribus, ext" emd produtts atque long*, fitut illa ſunt, dö- 
mucrant, {opedes De Orator. MI. 57, (183.) and 
in his Crater. ad M. Brutum — ſ. 205. and before, 
1. 191 to 197. RE 


vague 
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vague and vulgar Proſe flowed indefinitely 
like a ſtream, theirs, like deſcending 
Drops, became capable of being num- 
bered *, 


IT may give Credit to theſe Specula- 


tions, trivial as they may appear, when 


'tis known they have merited the atten- 
tion of the ableſt Critics, of Ariſtotle and 
Demetrius Phalereus, of Cicero and Quince 
tilian F. 

THE 


* *, — K 


. * 1 2 FF * * A * * W Þ a» a 91 — 3 a wat 


* NUMERUS autem iu Continuatione mullus of : 
Diſtinctio, et equalium et ſæpe variorum iutervallorum 
Percuſho, NumeRUM conficit : quem in cadentibus 
guttis, quod intervallis diſtinguuntur, notare poſſumus; in 
amni præcipitante non poſſumus. Cic. de Oratore, Lib. 
III. . 186. 


+ See Ariſtotle and Cicero, as quoted before, parti- 
cularly the laſt in his Orator, ſ. 189 to the end; 
Duinttilian, L. IX. c. 4. Demetrius Phalereus, at 
the beginning of his Tract De Elacut. 


Cicero, in his De Oratore, introduces Craſſus uſing 
the ſame Arguments; thoſe, I mean, which are 
grounded upon authority. 


Alque 
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Tux Productions ſtill remaining of this 


S—Y— Golden Period ſeem (if I may ſo ſay) to 


De Oratore, Lib, HI. ſ. 187, 


have been providentially preſerved, to hu- 


miliate modern Vanity, and check the 
growth of bad Taſte, 


Bur this Claſſical Era, tho' it laſted 


long, at length terminated. Many Cauſes, 


and chiefly the irruption and mixture of 
Barbarians, contributed to the debaſing 
both of Latin and Greek. As Diction 
was corrupted, ſo alſo was Pronunciation. 
Accent and Quantity, which had been 
once accurately diſtinguiſhed, began now 
to be blended. Nay more, Accent ſo far 
uſurped Quantity's place, as by a ſort of Ty- 
ranny, to make ſhort ſyllables, long ; and 
long ſyllables, ſhort. Thus, in Poetry, 
as the accent fell upon Dx in Deus, and 


— 


Atque hæc quidem ab iis Philoſophis, quos tu maxime 
diligis, Catule, difia ſunt : quod eo ſæpius teſtificer, ut 
auctoribus laudandis ineptiarum crimen effuguam. 


28 


IN UTRTRS: 


upon i in 76, the firſt ſyllables of theſe 
two words were conſidered as long. Again, 
where the Accent did not fall, as in the 
ultima's of Regns, or Saturnò, and even in 
ſuch ablatives as In/u/a or Cretd, there 
the Poet aſſumed a Licence, if he pleaſed, 
to make them Hort. In a word, the 
whole doctrine of PRosop came to this 
that, as anciently zhe Quantity of the Syl- 
[ables eſtabliſhed the Rhythm of the Verſe, 
ſo now the Rhythm of the Verſe eſtabliſhed 
the Quantity of the Syllables. 


THERE was an antient Poet, his name 
ComMmoDIANUs, who dealt much in this 
illicit Quantity, and is ſaid to have written 
(if that be poſſible) in the fifth, nay ſome 
aſſert, in the third Century. Take a 
ſample of his Verſification. 


Saturnuſque ſenex, fi Deus, quando ſeneſcit ? 


and again, 
Nec Divinus erat, ſed Deum ſeſè dicebat. 


and again, 


Jupiter 
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Jupiter hic natũs in inſulâ Creta Saturno, 
U fuit adultus, patrem de regnò privavit. 
and again, | 


Ille autem in Cretd regnavit, et ibi defect. 


ISnALT crown the whole with an ad- 
mirable diſtich, where (as I obſerved not 
long ago) the Rhythm of the Verle gives 
alone the Quantity, while the Quantity of 
the Syllables is wholly diſregarded, 


Tot riim criminibus, parricidam quogile 
filtarum, 
"Ex aiiftoritate veftra contiliſtis in altam. 
Dr. Davies, at the end of his Minutius 
Felix, has thought it worth giving us an 


Edition of this wretched author, who, if 


he lived ſo early as ſuppoſed, muſt have 
been from among the dregs of the people, 
ſince Auſonius, Claudian, Sulpicius Seve- 
rus, and Boethius, who were all authors 
of the ſame or a later period, wrote both 


in Proſe and Verſe with Claſſical Ele- 


gance. 


We 
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Wr have mentioned the Debaſement of Ch. II. 
Latin, previouſly to that of Greet, be 


cauſe it was an Event, which happened 
much ſooner. As early as the ſixth Cen- 
tury, or the ſeventh at fartheſt, Latin 
ceaſed to be the common Language of 
Rome, whereas Greek was ſpoken with 
competent purity in Conſtantinople, even 
to the fifteenth Century, when that City 
was taken by the Turks. 


Nor but that Corruption found its 
way alſo into Greek Poetry, when Greek 
began to degenerate, and Accent, as in 
Latin, to uſurp dominion over Quantity. 


'Twas then began the uſe of the Verſus 
Politici*, a ſpccies of Verſes ſo called, 
becauſe adapted to the Vulgar, and only 
fit for Vulgar Ears. *Twas then the 
ſublime Hexameters of Homer were de- 


—_—_— r 


— — — 


* See Fabricii Biblioth. Græc. Vol. X. p. 253, 
318, 319. 


baſed 
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Part II. baſed into miſerable 7. voc bags, not even 


— legible as Verſes, but by a ſuppreſſion of 
real Quantity. 


TAKE a Sample of theſe Productions, 
which, ſuch as it is, will be eaſily under- 


ſtood, as it contains the nnn of the 
Firſt Liad 


Tv c de, Y Ne, 
Je pu K 

Ts Innuds ANN NE, 
Has eytver oben, 

Kai WONG AUT&; ETOOE 
Eig TE; "Ayaizs 955 dr, 
Kai wong WY ns e 
TID; anmtgeuAev eig Adm. 


In reading the above Verſes, we muſt care- 
fully regard AccenT, to which, and to 
which alone we muſt ſtrictly adhere, and 
follow the ſame Trochaic Rhythm, as in 
thoſe well known Verſes of Dryden— 


War he ſiing is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty. bubble, &. 
The 
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The Accentual Quantity in the Greek, Ch. IT. 
as well as in the Engliſh, totally deſtroys "a 


the Sy/labic— 0 in ad is made long; fo 
alſo is As in Ne 3 &, in Jed; o, in Kane 
Aomy. Again js is ſhort; ſo alſo is ITy 
in HM, In Ae every Syllable is 
corrupted ; the firſt and third, being ſhort, 
are made long ; the ſecond and fourth, 
being long, are made ſhort. We quote 
no farther, as all that follows is ſimilar, 
and the whole exactly applicable to our 
preſent verſification. 


Tus diſgraceful Form of Homer was 
printed by Pinelli, at Venice, in the year 
1540, but the Work itſelf was probably 
ſome centuries older *. 


* A ſort of Gloſſary is ſubjoined, whence, for curio- 
ſity, we ſelect ſome very ſingular explanations, Ivan, 
a Gate, is explaned by Ilopra——Svgweoi, thoſe, ho 
keep Gates, are called Nogragoi, that is, Pon TERS— 
„Ni,; TENTS, are called by the name of Tora — 
wveſos, a ToweR, by that of Txgy—and of xu 
we are informed, onpawve Gao Tue, ,- that 


it Ggnifies in general A TRUMPETER. 
Bes8rDES 
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Bes1Dxs this anonymous Perverter of 


—Y— the iad and Odyſſey (for he has gone 


thro' both there are Political Verſes of 
the fame barbarons character by Conſtan- 


tinus Manaſſes, John Tzetzes, and others 
of that period. 


And ſo much for the Verſe of theſe times. 
Of their Pro/e (tho' next in order) we ſay 
nothing, it being loſs of time to dwell 
upon authors, who being unable to imitate 
the Eloquence of their Predeceſſors, could 
diſcover no new Roads to Fame, but' thro 
Obſcurity and Affectation. In this Claſs 
we range the Hiſlorie Auguſte Scriptores, 
Marcianus Capella, Apuleius, together with 
many others, whom we may call Authors 


African Latinity. Perhaps too we may 


add ſome of the Byzantine Hiſtorians. 


BeroRe we quit ACCENTUAL QUAN- 
IT, there is one thing we muſt not 
omit, Strange as it appears, there are 
traces of it extant, even in Claſſical 
Writers. 

| As 
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As Dactyli and Anapaſts were frequent- Ch. in 6 
by intermixed with Iambics, we find no 
leſs a writer, than the accurate TERENCE, 
make Syllables ſhort, which by Poſition 
were long, in order to form the Feet above- 


mentioned. Take the following inſtances; 
among many others. 


Et id gritum ſuiſſe advorſum te habeo gra- 
tam. Andr. A. I. ſ. 1. v. 15. 


Propter hoſpitai hujuſce conſuetudinem 
Andr. A. II. ſ. vi. v. 8. 


Ego &xclũdor: ile recipitur, qud gratid? 


Eunuch. AR. I. ſ. II. v. 79. 


AmMonc theſe Verſes, all beginning 
with Anapzſts, the ſecond ſyllable 1Þ in 
the firſt Verſe is made ſhort, tho' fol- 
lowed by three Conſonants : the firſt Syl- 
lable PRGPTER in the ſecond Verſe is made 
ſhort, tho' followed by two Conſonants : 
and the third ſyllable, "tx in excludor, in 
the third Verſe is made Hort, tho' fol- 


G | lowed 
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Part II. lowed by a double Conſonant, and two others 


after it. 


Wr are to obſerve however that, while 
Licences were aſſumed by the Dramatic 
Writers of the Comic Iambic, and by Tz- 
RENCE more than the reſt; 'twas a prac- 
tice unknown to the Writers of Hexa- 
meter. Tis to be obſerved likewiſe, that 
theſe Licences were taken at the beginning 
of Verſes, and never at the End, where 
a pure Iambic was held indiſpenſible. 
They were alſo Licences uſually taken with 
Monofyllables, Diſſyllables, or Prepoſitions ; 
in general with Words in common and 
daily uſe, which in all Countries are pro- 
nounced with rapidity, and made ſhort in 
the very Speaking, It has been ſuggeſted 


therefore with great probability, that TE- 
'RENCE adopted ſuch a Mode of Verſify- 


ing, becauſe it more reſembled the common 
Dialogue of the middle Life, which no one 
ever imitated more happily than himſelf “. 


—_—_ 


* See the valuable Trad? of the celebrated BEN T- 
LEY, prefixed to his Terence, under the title of De 
Metris Terentianis TXEAIATMͤA. 


We are now to proceed to the modern 
Languages, and to our own in particular, 


which, like the reſt, has little of Har- 


mony but what it derives from Acckx- 
TUAL QuanTiTY, And yet as this 
AccenTUAL QUANTITY is wholly go- 
verned by Antient Rhythm, to which, as 
far as. poſlible, we accommodate Modern 
Words, the Speculations are by no means 
detached from Antient Criticiſm, being 
wholly derived from Principles, which 
that Criticiſm.had i eſtabliſhed, 


G 2 C HAP. 
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8 VERBAL in ES few 
Feet pure, and agreeable to SYLLABIC 
QUANTITY — 2nftances — yet ACCEN= 
TUAL QuanTiTy prevalent — inſtances 

 —tranſition to PRostE—Engliſh Paeans, 
inſtances of —RHYTHM governs Quan- 
tity, where this laſt is Accentual. 


N the ſcrutiny which follows we ſhall 
confine ourſelves to EnGL1sH, as no 
Language, 7o us at leaſt, is equally fami- 
liar. And here, if we begin with quot- 
ing Poets, it muſt be remembered it is 
not purely for the ſake of Poetry, but 
with a view to that Harmony, of which 


our Proje is ſuſceptible. 


A few pure Tambics of the Syllabic ſort 
we have, tho' commonly blended with the 
ſpurious and accentual. Thus Milton, 


Foun- 
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Fountains, and ye, that warble, as YE” Cb. III. 
FLOW — P. L. V. 195. * 


And again, more completely in that fine 
Line of his 


Fir "Eliquence, th# Soul ; Song charms 
THE SE NSE— P. L. II. 556. 


In the firſt of theſe Verſes the laſt Foot 
is (as it always ſhow!d be*) a pure SYL- 
LABIC Iambic; in the ſecond Verſe every 


Foot is ſuch, but the Fourth. 


BesiDes Tambics, our Language knows 
alſo the Hergic Foot. In the Verſe juſt 
quoted, ND CD 
Fou NTAINs, and ye, that warble as ye flow, 


the firſt Foot is a SeonDEE : ſo is the 
fourth Foot 1n that other Verſe, 


Fur Eloquence, the Soul; SONG CHA RMS 
the Senſe. 


G 3 N This 
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This Foot ſeems to have been admit- 


wx ted among the Engli iſh Tambirs preciſely 


for the ſame reaſon as among the 
Greek and Latin ; to infuſe a certain 


Stability, which Jambics wanted, when 
alone— 


TAR DIOR wut paullo, GRAYIORQUE Ve 
niret ad aures, 

SPONDEOS STABILES in ura paterna 
recepit. Hor. Art. Poet. 


Nor do we want that other Heroic 
Foot, TE DACTYL, and that too ac- 
companied (as uſual) with Tye Spox- 
per. Thus in the ſecond P/alm we 
read 
Why do the people im ou & vain 
THING? 

And ſoon after— 

—againſi the Lord ind GGAINST Mis AN- 
oi rp. 


WHERE in both inſtances we have the 
Hexameter Cadence, tho perhaps i it was 
| caſual, 


LIN QU I RX I E S. 


caſual, and what the Tranſlators never in- Ch. III. 


tended. | 


Ir muſt indeed be confeſſed this Metre 
appears not natural to our Language, 
nor have its Feet a proper effect, but 
when mixt with Jambics, to infuſe that 


Stability, which we have lately men- 
tioned “. 


*T1s proper alſo to obſerve that, tho? 
metrical Feet in Engliſb have a few long and 
fhort Syllables, even in their genuine cha- 
racter (that I mean, which they derive 
from TRUE SYLLABIC QUANTITY) yet 


as * 8 * I" it. th _—Y 
„ — 


— — » 


+ Sup. p. 86. 


* The uſe of the Heroic and the Iambic is well ex- 
plained by Cicero from Ariſlatle. 


Quad longe Ariſtoteli widetur ſecus, gui judicat Heroum 
Numerum grandiorem-quam defideret ſoluta oratio; Iam- 
bum autem nimis e vulgar: ſermone. Ita neque humilem, 
nec abjettam orationem, nec nimis aitam et exaggeratam 
probat ; plenam tamen eam vult efſe gravitatis, ut eos, 
gui audiunt, ad majorem admirationem poſſit traducere. 


Ad Brut. Orat. f, 192. | 
G4 is 


— 
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Part II. is ther Quantity more often determined BY. 
F— Accent Alon“, it being enough to 
make a Syllable /ong, if it be ACCENTED; ; 
and ſhort, if it be Un AcceENTED; what- 


ever may be the Poſition of ANY Subſequent 
Confonants. 


Tnus in MiLrox, we read, 


on the ſecret top 
_ Of Oreb did ius ri P. L. I. 6. 7. 


and again, i 
Hirl'd h#adL.6NG 8 from ” zt ha- 
rial ſeg. P. L. I. 45. 


Id theſe examples, the firſt Syllable of 
Liſpire is ſhort by Accentual Quantity, 
tho' the Pofition of its Vowel is before 
three Conſonants ; the laſt Syllable of head- 
lang, and the laſt Syllable of flaming, are 
ſhort, even tho' the conſecutive Conſonants 
are in both caſes Four. 


— 


Sup. p. 74+ 83. 


SUCH 
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Soc then in Engliſh being the force Ch. III. 
of AcceENTUAL QUANTITY, we are nor 


to conſider thoſe Feet, thro' which not 
our Verſe, but. our PRost may be harmo- 


nized, 


Now Zheſe Feet are no other than TR 
Two P Axs, already deſcribed f, and their 
equivalent, THE CRETIC, which three 
may more particularly be called the FEET 


FOR ProsE®, b 


In Praſe-compaſition they may be called 
thoſe Ingredients, which, like Salt in a 
Banquet, ſerve to give it a reliſh. Like 
Salt too, we ſhould ſo employ. them, 
that we may not ſeem to have miſtaken 
the Seaſoning for the Food. — But more 
of this hereafter. 


—— 


CO —ů —P — — —_—_ 


+ 1 ps 70, 71, 72. 
Sit egitur [oratio] (ut ſupra dixi) ben ita et tem- 
perata numeris, nec diſſoluta, nec tota numeroſa, 


Pxo xz maxim?, &c. Ad Brut. Orat. ſ. 196 —-and 


ſoon before, ſ. 194. PRON autem minimꝭ eft aptus ad 
Verſum; quo libentius enim recepit OR A TIO. 


. 4 Infr. p. 107. 108. 
| As 
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Part th As ta &he' Place of theſe PAN, tho? 
y—" they have their effect in every part of a 
Sentence, yet have they. a peculiar energy 
at its Beginning, and its End; The dif- 
ference is, we are adviſed 70 begin with 
the firſt Pæan, and to conclude with the 
ſecond, that the Sentence in each Extreme 
may be, audibly markt*. If the Sentence 
be emphatical, and call for ſuch attention, 
nothing can anſwer the purpoſe more ef- 
fectually, than that cHaRAcTERISsTIC 
non SYLLABLB, which in the firſt Pæan 
is always inceptive, in the ſecond' is al- 
ways conriaſ ve. | 


For: want: of better examples we ven- 
ture to illuſtrate by the following, where 
we have markt the Two Pans, together 
with their Equivalent Tnz CRETIC, and 


_ — — 
—_— —___ 


__ 6. 0. i... — — 


es. —— — 
. — 


* Vid. Ariftot« Rhetor. L. III. c. B. p. 30. Edit. Sylb. 
8 Eci & Haide duo lian, dv ru,. A MVUosg Oy To 
| i, Xa To Ay 


where 
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where we have not only markt fe Time Ch.IIF 
over each Syllable, but ſeparated each Foog rn 
by a disjunctive ſtroke. 


Beauty may b*—lft,, may b för iar. 
_ piitliy'd: but Virtue remains the ſame, till 


Life itſalf—is at an end. 


Steep is the” Aſcent by which w?—moint 
13 Fame ;—nir is the Sim—mit ti be gain'd 
bit by Sagã—city ind toil. Fools are 
ſure to life their way, and Cowards ſink 
benzath the difficulty : thi wiſe and brave 
alane ſiccted ;, pirſiſt—in thiis attempt 
and never yield—to the fatigue. 


Tux Reader in theſe examples will re- 
gard two things; one, that the Strokes of 
Separation mark only the Feet, and are 
not to be regarded in the Reading; an- 
other, that tho' he may meet perhaps a 
few inſtances agreeable to antient Proſody, 
yet in modern Rhythm like this, be it 
; Pro- 
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Part II. Proſaic or Poetic, he muſt expect to find 
ie governed for the greater part By Ac- 


CENT X. 


AnD ſo much for Proſaic Feet, and 
Numerous Proſe, which, upon the Prin- 
ciples eſtabliſhed by antient Critics, we 
have aimed to accommodate to our own 
Language. 


Bor we ſtop not here, having a few 


more Speculations to ſuggeſt, which, ap- 
pearing to ariſe from the Principles of the 
old Critics, are amply verified in our beſt 
Engliſh authors. But more of this in the 


following Chapter. 


— 


— 


Sup. p. 74. 83. 88. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Other Decorations of Proſe befides Pro- 
faic Feet — ALLITERATION — SEN=- 
TENCES— PERIODS - Caution to avoid 
exceſs in conſecutrve Monofyllables — Ob- 


jections, made and anſwered — Authori- 
ties alleged — Advice about Reading. 


TY ESIDES the Decoration of Proſaic 

Feet, there are other Decorations, 
admiſſible into Engh/h Compoſition, ſuch 
as ALLITERATION, and SENTENCES, 
eſpecially Tye PERIOp. | 


FiRsT therefore for the firſt; I mean 
ALLITERA TION. | 


AMoNG the Claſſics of old there is no 
figer illuſtration of this Figure, than Lu- 
CRETIUS'S 


a” —— — — —_— — — — 
—_ _ 1 
* 
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Part II. cRETIus's Deſcription of thoſe bleſt 


w——= abodes, where his Gods; detached from 


Providential Cares, ever lived in the frui- 
tion of divine Serenity. 


Apparet Divum numen, ſed:ſavs quiete, 

Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque NU» 
Sila n1Mbis 

Aſpergunt, Neque Nix acri concreta 
pruins N | 

Cana Cadens violat, ſemperque tyinubilus 
ether 

Inzegit, et LARge diffuſo Lumine ridet. 

Lucret. III. 18. 


Tux ſublime and accurate VIROII did 
not contemn Mis Decoration, tho? he uſed 
it with ſuch pure, unaffected Simplicity. 
that we often feel its Force, withqut 
contemplating the Cauſe. Take one In- 

| ſtance out of infinite, with which his 
Works, abound. 
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Avrora interea Miſeris MoRtalibus AI- Ch. IV. 
mam | : | * 


Extulerat Lucem, referons opera atque 
LAbores *, 


En. XI. v. 183. 


* The following Account of this Figure is taken 
from Portanus, one of theſe ingenious Zalians, 
who flouriſhed upon the revival of a purer Literature 
in Europe. 


Ea igitur ſive figura, five ornatus, condimentum guaſi 
guoddam numeris affert, placet autem nominare ALLITE= 
RATIONEM, quad ? Literarum alluſione conſlet. Fit 
Haque in verſu, quoties dictiones continuate, vel binæ, vel 
ternæ ab iiſdem primis conſonantibus, mutatis aliquande 
vocalibus, aut ab iiſdem incipiunt SYLLABIS, aut ab 
118DEM primis vocalibus. Delectat autem ALLITERA“ 

Tio he merifice in primis et ultimis locis fatta, in mediis 
guogue, licet ibidem aures minus ſint intents. Ut 


« Su A ſuper arma — Virg. 
tales caſus Caſſandra canebat. ejuld. 
on OY infando indicio. — ejuſd. 
«© —longe ſale Saxa ſanabant. ejuſd. 
« ag no miſceri murmure puntum. ej uſd. 
&© Quægue lacus late liguides — ejuſd. 


Fit interdum per continuationem inſequentis verſus, ut 
in his nn. 


eo Ads 


Part II. 


FHILOLOGICAL, 
To Vireir, we may add the ſupertor 


— authority of HomeR. 


"Hro: © xcredlov T5 AAo cg AA &re, 
O Iv Vupuey dr, vdH * Ax xe. 
A. g. 201. 


HzRMOO ERES, the Rhetorician, when 
he quotes theſe Lines; quotes them as an 


- 
* — r „** * S W . » * 


„ —eadverſo flabra feruntur 
% Flumine. 


Aigui ALLITERATIO het ne Cictroni quidem diſ- 
plicuit in Oratione ſolutd, ut cum dixit in Bruto, 
« Nulla Res magis penetrat in animos, eoſgue FINgit, 
« FORmat, FLECtit.” Et in ſecunds de Oratore ; 
« Quodgue me SOLlicitare su ume SOlet.” Quid quod ne 
in jocis quidem illis tam lepidis neglecta eft 4 Plaut; 
ut cum garrientem apud herum induxit Penulum ; 
« Ne tu oratorem hunc PUGnis PLECtas PoStea, ” Atque 
bec quidem ALLITERATIO guemadmedum tribus in iis 
ft vocibus, fit alibi etiam in duabus ſimili modo. Ut, 


“ —taciti ventura videbant. Virg. 
« Tame tempus erit.— ejuſd. 


Jonaxxis Joviant PonTani Afiut — Dialogue. 
Tom. II. p. 104. Bait, Venetis, ap. Ald. 1519. 


example 
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example of the Figure here mentioned, Ch. IV. 
but calls it by a Greek name, HApH- 
XH ZIL x. 


Cicero has tranſlated the above Verſes 


elegantly, and given us too ALLITERAS 
TION, tho' not under the ſame letters. 


Qui miſer in campis errabat ſolus Alæis, 


Igſe ſuum Cor edens, hominum vestigia 
VIZtans, Cie. 


Ariſtotle knew this Figure, and called it 
HApOMOI EIL, a name perhaps not ſo 
preciſe as the other, becauſe it rather ex- 
preſſes Reſemblance in general, than that, 
which ariſes from Sound in particular. 


S * „ m—_ _ 


— —_—_ 


* The Explanation of it, given by Hermogenes, 
exactly ſits his Inſtance. nes ds £54 X&AATG 
edi bead run, £y dai ge yet Tavlov XA 
PARECHESI1s ts Beauty in ſimilar TVords, which under a 
different fignification 80UND the ſame. Eguoy. wigs 
"Evero, Top. . p. 193. Edit; Porti, 1570. 


H His 
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Part II. His A is—ADPON 74 tact, AP- 
r Wan alles *, 


— 


9 


Tue Latin Rhetoricians ſtiled it AN- 


NOMINATIO, and give us examples of 
ſimilar character f. 


Bo the moſt ſingular Fact is, that ſo ear/y 
in our own Hiſtory, as the reign of Henry 
the Second, this Decoration was eſteemed 
and cultivated both by the Engl/b and the 
Melch. So we are informed by Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, a contemporary Writer, who, 
having firſt given the Welch inſtance, ſub- 
Joins the Engliſh in the following verſe— 


God 7s together GAMMEN and Wiſedome. 


— that is, God is at once both Toy 1 
Wiſdom. 9 


He calls the Figure by the Latin Name 
ANNOMINATIO, and adds, ** that the two 


9 —— _ 


— 


* Ariſtot, Rhet. III. 9. p. 132. Edit, Sylb; 
+ Scrip, ad Herenn. L. IV. ſ. 29. 
5 Na- 
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„% Nations were ſo attached to this verbal Ch. IV. 
% Ornament in every high finiſhed Compo 


* ſition; that nothing was by them efleemed 
* elegantly delivered, no Diction conſidered 
« gut as rude and ruſtic, if it were not 
„ firſt amply refined with the poliſhing Art 
« of this Figure *.“ 


'T1s perhaps from this National Taſte 
of ours that we derive many Proverbial 
Similes, which, if we except the Sound, 
ſeem to have no other merit Fine, as 
Five pence—Round, as a Robin—&c. 


Even SPENSER and SHAKSPEARE Aa- 
dopted the practice, but then it was in a 
manner ſuitable to ſuch Geniuſes. 


| oat „ 


— 
oy 


_ 


* Pre cunctis cutem Rhetoricis exornationibus Ax xo- 
MINATIONE magis utuntur, eaque precipue ſpecie, que 
primas dictionum litteras vel fyllabas convenientid jungit. 
Adeo igitur hoc verborum ornatu duæ nationes ( Ang/t 
ſcil. et Cambri) in omni ſermone exquiſito ntuntur, ut 
mhil ab his eleganter dictum, nullum niſi rude et 
agreſte cenſeatur eloquium, fi non ſchematis hujus 
lima plene fuerit expolitum. Girald, Cambrenſit 
Cambrie Deſcriptio, p. 889. Edit. Fel. Camdeni, 1603. 
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SPENSER ſays— 


For not to have been dipt in LETHE LAKE 

Could sa VE THE SoN of Tugris from 
to die; 

But that BLIND BAR D did him immortal 
make 

With Verſes, DIeT in DEW Caſtalte. 


SHAKSPEARE ſays— 


Hap my fweef HARRY HAD but HALF 
their numbers, 

This day might I, HANGING on HoT- 
SPUR'S Neck, 

Have talked, &c. 


Hen. IVth, Part ad, Act ad. 


M1LToN followed them. 


For Eloquence, the Soul; Sox charms 


the SENSE, P. L. II. 556. 
and again, : 
BEHEMOTH, BIGGEST BORN of Earth, 
upheav'd 
His vaſineſrom P. L. VII. 471. 


From 
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FROM DRY DEN ve ſelect one example Ch. IV. 
out of many, for no one appears to have 
employed this Figure more frequently, or 
(like Virgil with greater Simplicity and 
Strength. 


Better to HUNT in fields for HRALTI 
unbought, 

Than fee the DocTor for a nauſeous 
DRAUGHT. 

The Wiſe for cure on exerciſe DEPEND ; 

God never MADE /is Work for Man to 
MEND, Dryd. Fables. 


Por ſings in his Dunciad— 


*T was chatt ring, grinning, mouthing, jab- 
b'ring all; 

And Nolsk, and NORTON; BRANGLING, 
and BREVAL ; 

DENNI1s, and DisSON ANCE,— 


Wuicn Lines, tho' truly poetical and 
humorous, may be ſuſpected by ſome to 
ſhew their Art 70 conſpicuouſly, and too 

H 3 nearly 


— —— 
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Part II. neatly to reſemble that Verſe of old En- 
— nius— 


0 Tite, Tute, Tati, Tibi Tanta, Ty- 
ranne, Tuliſti. 
Script. ad Herenn. L. IV. ſ. 18. 


GRA begins a ſublime Ode, 
Ru ix. eiae thee, RUTHLESS King, &c. 


We might quote alſo ALLITERATIONS 
from Proſe Writers, but thoſe, we have 
alleged, we think ſufficient. 


Non is Elegance only to be found in 
Angle Words, or in jingle Feet; it may 
be found, when we put them together, in 
our peculiar mode of putting them. Tis 
out of Words and Feet thus compounded 
that we form SenTENCES, and among 
Sentences none ſo ſtriking, none ſo pleaſ- 
ing, as THE PER10D, The reaſon is, 
that, while other Sentences are inde fete, 
and like a Geometrical Right-line) may 
be p oduced md:finitely, THE PERIOD (like 

a Cir- 
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a Circular Line) is always circumſcrived, Ch. IV. 


returns, and terminates at a given point. 
In other words, while other Sentences, 
by the help of common Copulatives, have 
a ſort of boundleſs effuſion ; the conſtituent 
parts of a P:RIOD® have a ſort of reflex 
union, in which union the Sentence is 
ſo far complete, as neither to require, 
nor even to admit a farther extenſion, 
Readers find a pleaſure in this grateful 
Circuit, which leads them ſo agreeably to 
an acquilition of knowlege. 


Tux Author, if he may be permitted, 
would refer by way of illuſtration to the 


— 


* 


* Vid. Ariſt. Rhet. III. c. 9. Demetr. Phal. de 
Elacut. i. 10, &c. 


The compact combining character of the PER1oD is 
well illuſtrated by Demetrius in the following Simile. 


Eeixt % T& ub Wepiodinax A THis dels, Torg 


avlrpeideow Tas WigiPrptis cia, M CWixyorv — the 
conſlitutive Members of THE PERIOD reſemble theſe 
Stones, which mutually ſupport, and keep vaulted Roofs 
together, 1. 13. 


H 4 Be- 


R. 
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Part II. Beginnings of his HERMES, and hig 
— PH1Los0PHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, where 


ſome Attempts have been made in this 


Periodical Style. He would refer alſo 


for much more illuſtrious examples, to 
the Opening of Cicxxo's Orricks; to 
that of the capital Oration of DzeMos- 
THENES CONCERNING THE Crown; and 
to that of the celebrated PANEGYRIC, 
made (if he may be ſo called) by the fa- 
ther of Periods, Is0CRATES. 


Ac Alx — every Compound Sentence is 
compounded of other Sentences more ſimple, 
which, compared to -one another, have 4 
certain proportion of Length. Now tis in 


general a good Rule, that among theſe 
"conſtituent Sentences THE LAST (if poſ- 


ſible) ſhould be equal tO THE FIRST 3 or if 
not equal, then rather longer than ſhorter *. 


— 


* —aut PARIA efſe debent POSTERIORA ſuperiori- 
bus, EXTREMA Pprimis; aut, quod eſi etiam melius et 
ſucundius, LONGIORA, Cic. de Orat, III. ſ. 136. 


The 
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The reaſon is, that without a ſpecial Ch IV, 
Cauſe, abrupt Conclufions are offenſive, and 


the Reader, like a Traveller quietly pur- 
ſuing his Journey, finds an unexpected 
precipice, where he is difagreeably ſtopt. 


To theſe Speculations concerning Sen- 
tences, we ſubjoin a few others. 


IT has been called a fault in our Lan- 
guage, that it abounds in MonosyL= 
LABLES. As theſe, in too lengthened 
a ſuite, diſgrace a Compoſition ; Lord 
Shafteſbury, (who ſtudied purity of Stile 
with great attention) limited their number 
to nine, and was careful, in his CHaracteri- 
ſtics, to conform to his own Law. Even 
in Latin too many of them were con- 
demned by Ruin&han®, 


ABovs all, care ſhould be had, that 
g Sentence END not with à crowd of them, 


——_— 


— — 


* Etiam MonosYLLABA, i plura ſunt, male conti- 
nuabuntur : quia neceſſe eff, ComposiT1oO, multts claus 


ulis conciſa $UBSULTET, Inſt, Orat, IX. 4. 
4 ; thoſe 
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Part II. thoſe eſpecially of the vulgar, untunable 
— ſort, ſuch as, to ſet it up, to get by and 


by at it, &c. for theſe diſgrace a Sentence 
that may be otherwiſe laudable, and are 
like the Rabble at the cloſe of ſome pomp- 
ous Cavalcade. 


*Twas by theſe, and other. arts of ſi- 
milar ſort, that Authors in diſtant ages 
have cultivated their sTiLEs. Look- 
ing upon Knowlege (if I may be al- 
lowed the alluſion) 0 paſs into the Man- 


ions of the Mind THRO'“ LancGuace, 


they were careful (if I may purſue the 
metaphor) not to offend in THE VEesT1- 
BULE. They did not eſteem it pardon- 
able to deſpiſe the Public Ear, when they 
ſaw the Love of Numbers ſo univerſally 
diffuſed *. | 


— — —„—᷑— 


Nihil eft auiem tam COGNATUM MENTIBUS Nos- 
TR1s, quam NUMERI atque VOCES z guibus et exci= 
tamur, et incendimur, et lenimur, et langueſcimus, et ad 
hilaritatem et ad triſtitiam ſæpe deducimur ; quorum illa 


ſumma vis, &c. Cic. de Orat. III. ſ. 197. 
| No 
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Nox were they diſcouraged, as if they 
thought their labour would be loſt. In 
theſe more refined, but yet popular Arts, 
they knew the amazing difference between 
the Power to execute, and the Power to 
judge; łhat to EXECUTE was the joint Ef- 
fort of Genius and of Habit; a painful Ac- 
quiſition, only attainable by the Few ;— 
To JUDGE, the ſimple Effort of that plain 
but common Senſe, imparted by Providence 
in ſome degree to every one *. 


Bur here methinks an Objector de- 
mands—** And are Authors then to com- 
* poſe, and form their Treatiſes by Rule? 
„ — Are they to ballance Periods ? — To 
* ſcan Paans and Cretics ?—To affett Al. 
80 literations ? — To enumerate Monoſyl- 
cc lables, &c.“ 


— nn. 


* Mirabile EST, cum plurimum in Faciendo inter ſit 
inter doctum et rudem, quam non multum differat in 
Judicando. Ibid. III. ſ. 197. 


Ir, 
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IF, in anſwer to this Objector, it ſhould 
be ſaid, THEY oUGHT, the Permiſſion 
ſhould at leaſt be tempered with much 
caution. Theſe Arts are to be ſo blended 
with a pure but common Stile, that the 
Reader, as he proceeds, may only feel 
their latent force. If ever they become 
glaring, they degenerate into Afectation; 
an Extreme more diſguſting, becauſe leſs 
natural, than even the vulgar language 
of an unpoliſhed Clown. *Tis in 
Writing, as in Acting —— The beſt 
Writers are like our late admired Gar- 
rick. — And how did that able Genius 
employ his Art ?—Not by a vain en- 
zation of any one of its powers, but by 
a latent uſe of them all in ſuch an ex- 
hibition of Nature, that, while we were 
preſent in a Theatre, and only beholding 


an Actor, we could not help thinking our- 


ſelves in Denmark with HAMLET, ar in 


Boſworth Field with RicHARD . 
THERE 


— — 


— — 


* Ubicunque ARs OSTENTATUR, VERITAS abeſſe 
Pidetur. Quinctil. Inſtit. X. 3. p. 587. Edit. Capp. 
. No 
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THERE is another Objection ſtill — Ch. IV. 
Theſe Speculations may be called Mixv- "Ya 
TIæ; things partaking at beſt more of 
the elegant, than of the ſolid; and attended 
with difficulties, beyond the value of the 
labour. 


To anſwer this, it may be obſerved, 
that, when Habit is once gained, nothing 
ſo eaſy as Practice. When the Ear is 
once habituated to theſe Yerba! Rhythms, 
it forms them Hpontaneouſiy, without at- 
tention or labour. If we call for in- 
ſtances, what more eaſy to every Smith, 
to every Carpenter, to every common 
mechanic, than the ſeveral Energies of 
their proper Arts*? Tow little do even 

the 


— — * 2— — — 


On ſunt Ax TES ALTIORES, plurumque occLT AN- 
TUR, ut Artes ſint. Ejuſd. VIII. c. 3. p. 478. Edit. 
Capper.— DES iN Ir Ars je, ſi APPAREAT. Ejuſd. 
IV. 2. p. 249. 


* See Dionyſ. Halicarn. de Struf?. Orat. .. 25. 
where this Argument is well enforced by the common 
Wells 


| 
| 
i 
. 
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part II. the rigid Laws of Yerſe obſtruct a Genius 
wr— 


Poetic? How little did they cramp 
a Milton, a Dryden, or a Pope? Gicero 
writes that Antipater the Sidonian could 
pour forth Hexameters extempore ; and 
that, whenever he choſe to verſify, Words 
followed him of courſe. We may add to 
Antipater the antient Rhapſodiſts of the 
Greeks, and the modern Improviſatori of 
the Italians. If this then be practicable 
in Verſe, how much more ſo in Proſe? 
In Proſe, the Laws of which ſo far differ 
from thoſe of Poetry, that we can at any 


— 5. 
well-known HAB or READING, fo difficult at firſt, 
yet gradually growing ſo familiar, that we perform 


it at laſt without deliberation, juſt as we ſee; or 
hear. 


+ Cic. de Oratore, L. III. 194. The ſame great 
writer in another place, ſpeaking of the power of Ha- 


bit, ſubjoins— Id autem band diſciplind exercitatis, qui et 


multa ſcripſerint, et guæcunque etiam ſine ſcripto dicerent 
ſimilia ſcriptorum effecerint, non erit difficilimum. Ante 
enim circumſcribitur mente SENTEN TIA, confe/iimque 


VERBA concurrunt, &c. Oxrator. ad Brut, ſ. 200. 


time 
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time relax them as we find expedient? Nay 
more, where to relax them is not only 
expedient, but even neceſſary, becauſe tho 
Numerous Compoſition may be a Requijite, 


yet regularly returning Rhythm is a thing 
we ſhould avoid *? 


In every whole, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, the conſtituent Parts well merit our 
regard, and in nothing more, than 72 the 


111 


Ch. IV. 
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facility of their co-incideuce. If we view 


a Landſkip, how pleaſing the Harmony 
between Hills and Woods, between Rivers 
and Lawns? If we ſelect from this Land- 


ſkip a Tree, how well docs the Trunk 


correſpond with its Branches, and the 


whole of its Form with its beautiful Ver- 
dure? If we take an Animal, for ex- 
ample, a fine Horſe, what @ Union in his 


* Multum intereſt, utrum NUMEROSA fit (id eft, fi 
milis Numerorum) an plane E NUMERIS, con/tet Oratio, 
Alterum ſi ſit, intolerabile vitium eft : alterum nift fit, 
diſſipata, et inculta, et fluens eſt Oratia, Ejuſd. ad 
Brut. ſ. 220. | 


Colour, 


; 
' 
' 
i 


© — 


— 
— 
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PartII. Colour, his Figure, and his Motions # 
f one of human race, what more pleafingly 


congenital, than when Virtue and Genius 
appear to animate @ graceful Figure? 


Pulchro veniens e corpore virtus ? 


The charm increaſes, if to a graceful Fi- 
gure we add a graceful Elocution. Elocu- 
tion too is heightened ſtill, if it convey 
elegant Sentiments; and theſe again are 
heightened, if cloathed with graceful Dic- 
tion, that is, with Words, which are pure, 
preciſe, and well arranged. 


Bor this brings us home to the very 
ſpot, whence we departed. We are in- 
ſenſibly returned to Numerous Compoſition, 
and view in SPEECH however referred, 
whether to the Body or the Mind, whe- 
ther to the Organs of Pronunciation, or 
the Purity of Diction; whether to the 
Purity of Diction, or the Truth of Sen- 
timent, how perfectiy natural the Co- inci- 
dence of every part. 5 

Wr 
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Wr muſt not then call theſe verbal 
Decorations, MinuT1 2. They are eſſen- 
tial to the Beauty, nay to the Completion 
of the Whole. Without them the Com- 
poſition, tho' its Sentiments may be juſt, 
is like a Picture, with good Drawing, 
but with bad and defective Colonring. 


Turtse we are aſſured were the Senti- 
ments of CicteRo, whom we muſt allow 
to have been a Maſter in his Art, and 
who has amply. and accurately treated 
verbal Decoration and numerous Compo- 
ſition in no leſs than 7wo Capital Trea- 
tiſes “, ſtrengthening withal his own Au- 
thority with that of ArisToTLE and 
THEOPHRASTUS; to whom, if more were 
wanting, we might add the names of 
DeMETRIus PHALEREUs, Dionysivs of 
HALiCARNAsSsUs, Dionyslus LonGinus, 
and QUINCTILIAN. 


ca. 


His Orator, and his De Oratore. 


I Hav- 


4 
Is 3 


Ch IV. 
— — 
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Part II. HavinG prefumed thus far to adviſe 
" © AvTnoss, I hope I may be pardoned for 


ſaying a word to REA DERS, and the more 
ſo, as the Subject has not often been 
touched. 


Wnorvznx reads a perfect or finiſhed 
Compoſition, whatever be the Language, 
whatever the Subject, ſhould read it, even 
if alone, both audibly, and diftindtly. 


In a Compoſition of his Character 


not only preciſe Words are admitted, but 


Words metaphorical and ornamental. And 
farther — as every Sentence contains a 
latent Harmony, ſo is that Harmony de- 


rived from the Rhythm of its conſtituents 


Parts *. 


A Comeos1T1on then like this, ſhould 
(as I ſaid before) be read both diffin#ly and 


» 


* 


— —_— 


* See before, from p. 84 to p. 105. 
audibly ; 
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audibly ; with due regard to Stops and Ch. IV. 
Pauſes ; ; with occaſional Elevations ane 
Depreſſions of the Voice, and whatever 
elſe conſtitutes u and accurate * PRonuN- 
CIAT1ON. He, who deſpiſing, or neglect- 
ing, or knowing nothing of all this, reads 
a Work of ſuch character, as he would 
read a Seſſions-paper, will not only miſs 
many beauties of e Stile, but will prob- 
ably miſs (which is worſe) a large pro- 
portion of he Senſe. | 


SomeTHING ſtill remains concerning 
the Doctrine of Work and ParTs, and 
thoſe Eſſentials of Dramatic Imitation, 
MANN ERS, SENTIMENT, and THE FABLE. 


But theſe Inquities properly form other 
Chapters. 


1 4 


| 
| 
5 


Vid. Scriptor. ad Herenn. L. I. ſ. 3. L. II. ſ. 19. 
20. Kt. 22. 23. p. 4. 73. 74. 75. Edit. Oxon. 1718. 
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Part II. 
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CHAP. v. 


Concerning Wnol R and Pax Ts, as efſen- 
tial to the conſtituting of a legitimate 
Work—the Theory illuſtrated from TE 
GrorGics or VirGiL, aud THE Me- 
NEXENUS of PLATo0—/ſame Theory ap- 
plied to ſmaller pieces—ToTaLiTyY, ef- 
ſential to ſmall Works, as well as great | 
Examples to illuſtrate — ACCURACY, 
another Eſſential — more ſo to ſmaller 


pieces, and why—Tranſition to DRAMA- 
TIC SPECULATIONS, 


2 


VERY legitimate Work ſhould be 
ONE, as much as a Vegetable, or 
an Animal; and, to be ON; like them, it 
ſhould be a WuoLe, conſiſting of PARTS, 
and be in nothing redundant, in nothing 
deficient, The difference is, THE WHOLE 
of an Animal, or a Vegetable conſiſts of 
PaRTs, which ex at once: THE WHOLE 


3 
| ; 
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of an Oration, or a Poem, as it tnuſt be ch. v. 
either heard or peruſed, conſiſts of Part 


not taken at once, but in a due and orderly 
Succeſſion. 


The Deſcription of 8Uucu A Wnolx is 
| perfectly imple, but not, for that Simpli- 
city, the leſs to be approved. 


A Wnor x, we are informed, /hould have 
a Beginning, Middle, and End*. If we 
doubt this, let us ſuppoſe a Compoſition 
to want them ;—would not the very yulgar 
ſay, it had neither head nor tail? 


Non are the Confitutive Parts, tho 


equally ſimple in their deſcription, for 


that reaſon leſs founded in truth, A Be- 
GINNING is that, which nothing neceſſarily 


precedes, but which ſomething naturally fol- 


— —— * — a_— 


ON di ig T0 R agyx”v * rTov g TEAEUT IVE 
Ariſt. Poet. cap. 7. p. 231. Edit. Sylb. 
I 3 | lows. 
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Part II. Jaws. An END is that, which nothing na- 
mali follows, but which fomerhing ne- 


ceſſarily precedes. A Minbre ir that, 
which ſomething precedes, to di ifinguiſh it 
rom a Beginning; and which ſomething fol- 
lows, 70 diſtinguiſh it from an Ends. 


I might illuſtrate this from a Pkorosi- 
T1ow in Euclid. The ſtating of the thing 
to be proned, makes the BEGINNING,; the 
proving of it, makes the Mipprz; and 
the aſſerting of it to have been proved, 
makes the Concrusiox, or Exp: and 
thus is every ſuch Propoſition a complete 
and perfect Whale. 


Tux ſame holds in Writings of a cha- 
racter totally different. Let us take for 


4 % A. # bk PTY 


4 Sc . e 1 re 11 


"CO" 


* "Apt & Tri, © als wiv if ava puns pr e 
Xo tgir | per? txeivo d "gn. weÞuxty evans 1 y 
via hai. Texeurn de T#vasion, © 0 auls ptr” G w- 
Poe Eval, 5 *& @vayuns 1 us a rn ple LL 
rare AM ud Mere 02 At Ar A 2 Her 
ud riger. Ariſt. Poet. cap. 7. p. 237, 233. Edit. 
Sylb, 

= 
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an Example the moſt highly finiſhed Per- Ch. V. 
formance among the Romans, and that in 


their moſt poliſhed period, I mean Taz 
GEoORGICS OF VIRGIL, 


' Quid faciat lætas ſegetes, quo ſidere terram 

Vertere, Macenas, (11) ulmiſque adjungere 
viles 

Conveniat ; {111) qnæ cura boum, qui cul- 

tus habendo SE 

Sit pecori; (iv) apibus quanta experientia 
parcis, 

Hinc canere incipiam, &c. 


Virg. Georg. I. 


In theſe Lines, and ſo on (if we conſult 
the Original) for forty- two Lines incluſive, 
we have THE BEGINNING; which Begin- 
ning includes two things, THE PLAN, 
and THE INVOCATION, 


In the four firſt Verſes we have THE 
PLan, which Plan gradually opens and be- 
comes the WHoLE WoRK, as an Acorn, 

I 4 - when 


. 


I 20 


PHILOLOGICAL 


Part II. when developed, becomes a perfect Oak. 
—r—_ After this comes THE InvocaT1oNn, which 


extends to the laſt of the'forty-two Verſes 
above mentioned. The two together give 
us the true charatter of a BEGINNING, 
which, as above deſcribed, nothing can 
precede, and which, *tis neceſſary that 


Something ſhould follow, 


Tux remaining Part of the firſt Book, 
together with the three Books following, 
to Verſe the 458th of Book the Fourth, 
make the Mippre, which alſo has its 
true character, that of ſucceeding the Be- 


ginning, where we expect ſomething farther; 


and that of preceding the End, where we 
expect natſiing more. 


Tu eight laſt. Verſes of the Poem 
make Tue Exp, which, like the Begin- 
ning is ſhort, and which preſerves its real 
character by ſatisfying the Reader, that 


all is complete, and that nothing is to fol- 
lob. 
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bw. The Performance is even dated. It Ch. V. 


finiſhes like an Epiſtle, giving us the 
Place and Time of writing ; but then 
giving them in ſuch a manner, as they 
ought to come from VIRGIL ®. 


Bur to open our thoughts into a farther 
Detail. 


As the Poem from its very Name reſpects 
various MATTERS RELATIVE To LAND, 
(GeorG1ca) and which are either imme- 
diately or mediately connected with it: 
among the variety of theſe matters the 
Poem begins from the low, and thence 
advances gradually from higher to higher, 
till having reached the higheft, it there 


properly /tops. 


The firſt Book begins from the imple 
Culture of the EARTH, and from its HUM- 


— _ _— * 
—— — 


gSee Philoſophical Arrangements, p. 295, 296. 
BLEST 


— 
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BLEST PROGENY, Corn, Legumes, Flow- 
ers, &c. T 


"Tis a NOBLER SPECIES oF VEGE- 
TABLES, which employs ie ſecond Book, 
where we are taught /e Culture of Trees, 
and, among others, of that important pair, 
THE OLive and Tue VIVE“. Yet it 
muſt be remembered, that all this is no- 
thing more than the culture of mere Vege- 
table and Inanimate Nature. 


- *Txs in tlie third Book: that the Poet 
riſes to Nature SENSITIVE and ANI- 
MATED, when he gives us precepts about 
Cattle, Horſes, Sheep,” &c.4 


- TS WT 7 CT ww 


— „ * . , 8 1 hy mc 8 BW OO EI 


1 Theſe are implied by Virgil in the firfl Line of 
his fr? Book, and in every other part of it, the Epi- 
fades and Epilogue excepted. : 

This 490 is afferted at the Beginning of his fir /? 
Book — Ulmiſque adjungere Vites —and is the intire 
ſubjett of the Jecond, the ſame exceptions made as be- 
fore. e e ann 

t This is the third ſubject mentioned in the Proeme, 


and fills (according to juſt order) the intire third Book, 
making the ſame exceptions, as before. | 


AT 
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Ar length, in the fourth Book, when 
matters draw to a Concluſion, then 'tis 
he treats his Subject in a MORAL and 
POLITICAL WAY, He no longer purſues 
the Culture of the mere brute Nature ; 


he then deſcribes, as be tells us, 


— Mores, et ſtudia, et populos, er præ- 
lia, &c. 


for ſuch is the character of his Bees, 
| thoſe truly SocIas and POLITICAL ANI- 
MALs. Tis here he firſt mentions Arts, 
and Memory, and Laws, and Families. 
Tis here (their great ſagacity .conſidered) 
he ſuppoſes a portion imparted of a SuB- 
LIMER |PRINCIPLE. Tis here that every 
thing Vegetable or merely Brutal ſeams 
forgotten, while all appears at leaſt Hu- 
MAN, and ſometimes even Divine. 


His quidam ſignis, atque hac exempla Se 
cutt, 

Eſſe apibus PARTEM DIVIXN E MENT IS, 

et hauſtus 


Atherios 


I23 
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Part II. AEtherios dixere : DEUM namque ire per 
he omnes 
7. We tractuſque maris, &c. | 
| Geor, IV. 21 9. 


WHEN the ſubject will not permit him 
to proceed farther, he ſuddenly conveys 
his Reader, by the Fable of ARIs Tus, 
among Nymphs, Heroes, Demi-gods and 
Gods, and thus leaves him in company, 
ſuppoſed more than mortal. 


Tris is not only a ſublime ConcLu- 
$10N to the fourth Book, but naturally 
leads to THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE 
Work ; for he does no more after this 
than ſhortly recapitulate, and elegantly 
blend his recapitulating with a Compli- 
ment to Auguſtus, 


Bur even this is not all. 


Tur dry, didactic charaQer of the 
GeokGics made it neceſſary, they ſhould 


. be 
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be enlivened by Episops and Diokrs- Ch. V. 


sons. It has been the Art of the Poet, 
that theſe Epiſodes and Digreſions ſhould 
be homogeneous : that is, ſhould ſo connect 
with the Subject, as to become (as it were) 
Parts of it. On theſe Principles every 


Book has for its Exp, what I call an 


Epilogue; for its BEGINNING, an Invoca- 
tion; and for its MipDLE, the ſeveral 
Precepts, relative to its Subject, I mean 
Huſbandry. Having a Beginning, a Mid- 
ale, and an End, EvERY PART 1TSELF 
becomes A SMALLER WHOLE, tho' with 
reſpe to the general Plan it is nothing 
more than a PART. Thus the Human 
Arm with a view to its Elbow, its Hand, 
its Fingers, &c. is as clearly A WHoLE, 
as it is ſimply 2uf A PART with a view 
to the intire Body. | 


THE 8$MALLER WHOLEsS of this divine 
Poem may merit ſome attention; by theſe 
I mean each particular Book. 


_ Eacnu 


OY mad 
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Part II. Eacn Book has an Invocation. The 
i invokes the Sun, the Moon, the vas 


rious rural Deities, and laſtly Auguſtus 3 
the ſecond invokes Bacchus ; the third Pales 
and Apollo; the fourth, his Patron Ma- 
cenas, I do not dwell on theſe Invocas 
tians, much leſs on the Parts which fol- 
low, for this in fact would be writing a 
Comment upon the Poem. But the Epi- 
LOGUES, beſides their own intrinſic beauty, 


are too much to our purpoſe, to be paſt 
in ſilence. 
N 


Ix the arrangement of them the Poet 
ſeems to have purſued ſuch an Order, as 
that alternate Affections ſhould be aller- 
nately excited; and this he has done, well 
knowing the importance of that generally 
acknowleged Truth, the Force derived to 
Contraries by their juxta- poſition or ſuc- 
gion .. The firſt Book ends with Zhoſe 


—— * — 1 


Ml See before, p. 50, 51, &c. 
| Pokr- 


— 
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Earth and in the Heavens, which pre- 


ceded the Death of the Dictator Cæſar. 
To theſe direful ſcenes the Epitogue of 
the fecond Book oppoſes the TRANQUILITY 
AND FELICITY OF THE RURAL LIFE, 
which (as he informs us) Faction and civil 
Diſcord do not uſually impair— 


Non res Romane, perituraque regna— 


In the Ending of the third Book we read 
of a PESTILENCE, and of Nature in de- 
vaſtation; in the fourth, of NATURE RE- 
STORED, and, by help of the Gods, re- 
pleniſhed. 


As this concLuping Eeitogue (l 
mean the Fable of Ariſæœus) occupies the 
moſt important place, fo is it decorated. 
accordingly with Language, Events, Places, 
and Perſonages. 


No LANGUAGE was ever more poliſhed 
and harmonious. The Deſcent of Ari/- 
freus 
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tæus to his mother, and of Orpheus to 
the ſhades, are EvenTs; the watery 
Palace of the Nereids, the Cavern of Pro- 


reus, and the Scene of the infernal Re- 


gions, are PLAcEs; Ariſtæus, old Pro- 
teus, Orpheus, Eurydice, Cyllene and her 


 Nymphs, are PeRSONAGEs 3 all great, all 


Hiking, all ſublime. 


LeT us view theſe Epilogues in the 


Poet's Order; 


I. Civil Hos kon. 

II. RuRaAL TRanQuitiTy;. 

NI. NaTuRE LAip WASTE. 
IV. NATURE RESTORED. 


Here, as we have ſaid already, different Paſ- 


leaves off with tranquility and joy. 


ſions are, by the Subje#s.being alternate &, 


alternately excited ; and yet withal excited 
ſo judiciouſly, that, when the Poem con- 
cludes, and all is at an end, the Reader 


FY” 
— „ 


* See before, p. 126. 
FROM 
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- FRoM the GeorGics of Virgil we pro- Ch. V. 
ceed to the MENEXENUS of Plato; 'the 


firſt being the moſt finiſhed Form of a 


didaftic Poem, the latter, the moſt con- 
ſummate Model of a Panegyrical Orution. 


Tux MEeNeXENvs is a funeral Oration 


in praiſe of thoſe brave Arhenians, who 
had fallen in battle by generouſly aſſert- 
ing the Cauſe of their Country, Like the 
Georgics, and every other juſt Compoſi- 
tion, THIs ORAT10N has A BEGINNING, 
A Mipprx, and AN END. 


Tux BEGINNING is a ſolemn account 
of the deceaſed having received 4 the le- 
gitimate Rights of Burial, and of the pro- 
priety of doing them honour not only by 
Deeps, but by Wonxps; that is, not only 
by funeral Ceremonies, but by a SPEECH, 
to perpetuate the memory of their mag- 
nanimity, and to recommend it -to their 
poſterity, as an obje of imitation, 


K As 
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As the deceaſed were brave and gallant 


— men, we are ſhewn by what means they 


came to poſſeſs their character, and what 
noble exploits they performed in conſe- 
quence. *. | 

Hencs the M1ppiz of the Oration 
contains firſt their Origin; next their Edu- 
cation and Form of Government; and laft 
of all, the conſequence of ſuch an Origin 
and Education; their Heroic Atchieve- 


ments from the earlieſt days to the time 
then preſent*. 


| Tang middle Part being thus complete, 


wie come to the ConcLvus1oNn, which is 


perhaps the moſt ſublime piece of Oratory 
both for the Plan and Execution, which ts 


extant of any age, or in any language. 


— 


* See Dr. Benthan!s elegant Edition of this Oca- 


tion, in his Aoyo: Exrira Pi, printed at Oxford, 
1746, from p. 21 to p. 40. 


By 
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B an aweful Preſopopeia, the Deceaſed Ch. V. 
are called up to addreſs the Living; the — 


Pathers, flain in battle, to exhort their 
| living Children; the Children, ſlain in bat- 
tle, to conſole their living Fathers ; and 
this with every Idea of manly Conſolation, 
and with every generous incentive 70 4 
contempt of Death, and a love of their 
Country, that the powers of Nature, or 
of Art could ſuggeſt *. 8 


"Tis here this Oration concludes, being 
(as we have ſhewn) A PERFECT WHOLE, 
executed with all the ſtrength of a ſublime 
Language, under the management of a 
great and a ſublime Genius. 


Ir theſe Speculations appear 700 dry, 
they may be rendered more pleaſing, if 


the Reader would peruſe the two Pieces 


4 ah —— — 1 


» 
F a 2 FEY 
— 


See the ſame Edition from the words Q IIeides 
dri hi igt Welipu a yalur, p. 41, to the Concluſon 
of the Oration, p. 48. 


K 2 criticized, 
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Part II. criticized. His labour, he might be aſ- 

—r— ſured, would not be loſt, as he would peruſe 
two of the fineſt pieces, which the two 
fineſt ages of Antiquity produced. 


Wr cannot however quit Zkris Theory 
concerning WroLE and PaRTs, without 
obſerving that it regards alike both na 
Works and great; and that it deſcends 
even to an Eſſay, to a Sonnet, to an Ode. 
Theſe minuter efforts of Genius, unleſs 
they poſſeſs (if I may be pardoned the ex- 
preſſion) a certain character of ToTAL1- 
TY, loſe a capital pleaſure derived from 
their UNION; from à Union, which, col- 
lected in a few pertinent Ideas, combines 
them all happily, under One amicable Form. 
Without this Union, the Production 1s no 
better than a fort of vague Efufion, where 

| Sentences follow Sentences, and Stanzas 
follow Stanzas, with 20 apparent reaſon 
why they ſhould be two rather than 
twenty, or twenty rather than two. 


Ir 
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Ir we want another argument for this Ch. V. 
MINUTER ToTALITY, we may refer to 


| Nature, which Art is ſaid to imitate. 
Not only this Univerſe is one ſtupendous 
Whole, but ſuch alſo is a Tree, a Shrub, 
a Flower; ſuch thoſe Beings, which, 
without the aid of glaſſes, even eſcape our 
perception. And ſo much for ToTarity 
(I venture to familiarize the term) that 
common and eſſential Character to every 


legitimate Compoſition. 


TERRE is another character left, which, 
tho' foreign to the preſent purpoſe, I 
venture to mention, and that 1s the cha- 
racter of Accuracy. Every Work ought 
to be as accurate as paſſible. And yet, 
tho' this apply to Works of every kind, 
there is a difference whether the Work be 
great or ſmall, In greater Works (ſuch 
as Hiſtories, Epic Poems, and the like) 
their very Magnitude excuſes incidental 
defects, and their Authors, according to 


K 3 Horace, 
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Part II. Horace, may be allowed to lumber. "Tis 
wor—= otherwiſe in ſmaller Works, for the very 


reaſon, that they are ſmaller. Such, thro 
every part, both in Sentiment and Dic- 


tion, ſhould be perſpicuous, pure, ſimple 
and preciſe. 


As Examples often illuſtrate better than 
Theory, the following ſhort Piece is ſub- 
Joined for peruſal. The Reader may be 
aſſured, it comes not from the Author; 
and yet, tho not his own, he cannot 
help feeling a paternal Sollicitude for it; a 
wiſh for indulgence to a juvenile Genius, 


that never meant a private Eflay for public 
Inſpection. 


PERDITA to FLORIZE®, 


Argument, 


Several Ladies in the Country having 
ated a Dramatic Paſtoral, in which one of 
them under the name of FLORIZEL, a Shep- 
herd, makes love to another under the name 


of 
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of PerDIta, 4 Shepherieſe; their acting Ch. V. 
being finiſhed, and they returned to their w=w— | 


proper characters, one of them addreſſes the 

other in the following lines. 

« No more ſhall we with trembling hear 

that Bell, 

„% Which ſhew'd Me, Perdita; Thee, Ro- 
rizel. 

«« No more thy brilliant eyes, with looks 

of love, 

« Shall in my boſom gentle pity move. 

« The curtain drops, and now we both 
remain, 

*« You free from mimic love, and I from 
Pain. 

« Yet grant one favour—tho' our Drama 
ends, 


„Let the ferign'd Lovers ſtill be rea/ 
Friends. 


* 


— — 
»The Play-betl, 
K 4 Tux 
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Tux Author, in his on Works, as far 
as his Genius would aſſiſt, has endeavoured 
to give them a juſt Tor ALIT Y. He has 
endeavoured that each of them ſhould ex- 
hibit a real Beginning, Middle, and End, 
and theſe properly adapted to the places, 
which they poſſeſs, and incapable of Tranſ- 
pofition, without Detriment or Confuſion; 
He does not however venture upon a De- 
tail, becauſe he does not think it worthy 
to follow the Detail of Productions, like 
the Georgics, or the Menexenus. 


So much PORT for the Speculation 
concerning Wnol x and PAR Ts, and ſuch 
matters relative to the as have incidentally 


ariſen. 


Wx are now to ſay ſomething upon the 
Theory of SENTIMENT; and as SENTI1- 
MENT and MANNERs are intimately con- 
nected, and in a DRAMA both of them 

naturally 
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naturally riſe out of the FABLE, it ſeems 
alſo proper to ſay ſomething upon Dr a- 
MATIC SPECULATION IN GENERAL, be- 
ginning, according to Order, firſt from 


the firſt. 


CHA P. 
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CHAP, VI. 


DRAMATIC SPECULATIONS, — the con- 

titutive Parts of every Drama — Six in 
number—which of theſe belong to other 
Artiſts — which, to the Poet—tranfition 
to thoſe, which appertain to the Poet. 


HE Laws and Principles of Drama- 
tic Poetry among THE GREEKS, 
whether it was from the excellence of 
their Pieces, or of their Language, or of 


both, were treated with attention even by 
their 40% Philoſophers. 


We ſhall endeavour to give a ſketch of 
their Ideas; and, if it ſhall appear that 
we illuſtrate by inſtances chiefly Modern, 
we have ſo done, becauſe we believe that 


it demonſtrates the Univer/ality of the 
Precepts. 


A DRAMAT IC Pitce, or (in more 
common Language) a PLA, is, the De- 
tail 
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fail or Exhibition of a certain Action Ch. VI. 
not however an Action, like one in Hi — 


tory, which is ſuppoſed afually to have 
happened, but, tho' taken from tory, 
a FicTI0N or IMITATION, in various 
particulars derived from Invention. Tis 
by this that Sophocies and Shałſpeare differ 
from Thucydides and Clarendon. "Tis Ix- 
VENTION makes them Poets, and NoT 
Mr, for had Coke or Newton written 
in Verſe, they could not for that reaſon 


have been called Poets. 


Acain, a DRAMATIC Pistct, or 
PLaAyY is the Exhibition of an Action, not 


n 


* 
£* . ol - 4 * 4. a. 
— _ — — — 


* AnAcy I ix TETWY & ri rd wolnrm AAοοον TWV 
hu i ¹ dir om, 1 Twv irh, (Ew Wornrng 
vard THY hi ic H⁊iras di Tas w ¹Aꝰ?H?”l. *Tis 
therefore evident hence, that a PoET or MAK ER ought 
rather to be a MAKER OF FABLES, than of VERSES, 
in as much as he is a PoE r or Mak ER in virtue of 
bis IMITAT1ON, and as the Objedts he imitates are hu- 
man action. Ariſt, De Poet, cap. IX. p. 234. Edit, 


8 1b. 
imply 


PHILOLOGICAL 


Part IT. ſimply related, as tie Eneid or Paradiſe 
Ta, but where the Parties concerned are 


made #6 appear in perſon, and PERSONA L= 
LY TO CONVERSE AND ACT THEIR OWN 
STORY. 'Tis by. this that the Sam/ox 
Ae, differs from the Paradiſe Loft, 
tho' both of them Poems from * me 
nen _— | 


Now ſuch pan Piece or PL Ax, 
in order to make it pleaſing (and ſurely, 
to pleaſe is an Eſſential to the Drama) 
muſt have a BEGIN NIN G, MipprE, and 
Exp, that is, as far as poſſible, be a 
PERFECT WHOLE, having Parts. If it 
be defective here, it will be hardly com- 
prehenſible; and if hardly comprehenſible, 
tis not poſſible that it ſhould p/ea/e. 


BuT upon Whole and Parts, as we 
have ſpoken already *, we ſpeak not now. 


— 


——— 


* Sup. Ch. V. 


At 


INQUIRTES. 


At preſent we remark, that such Ax Ch. VI. 


Acriox, as here deſcribed, makes in every 
Play what we call THE STORY, or (to 


— 


uſe a Term more technical) TR FABLE; 


and that this SToRY or FABLE is, and 
has been juſtly called the very Sour or 
THE DRAMA“, ſince from this it de- 
rives its very Exiſtence. 


Wx proceed THIS DRAMA then be- 
ing an Action, and that not rehearſed like 
an Epopee or Hiſtory, but adtually tranſ- 
acted by certain preſent living Agents, it 
becomes neceſſary that theſe Agents ſhould 
mutually converſ?,' and that they ſhould 
have too @ certain Place, where to hold 
their Converſation, Hence we perceive 
that in every Dramatic Piece, not only 
THE FABLE is a requiſite, but THE 
SCENERY, and THE STAGE, and more 


. — — 


—— — * ——— CO” 


* Apxn jatv L= x, orov YYXH O Mreor vv pa- 
%, Arifl. Poet. C. VI. p. 231. Edit. Sylb. 
than 
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Part II. than theſe, a PRO R DIcriox. Indeed 
che Scenery and Stage are not in the 


Poet's Department: they belong at beſt 


to the Painter, and after him to inferior 
Artiſts. The DicT1on is the Poet's, and 
this indeed is important, ſince the Whole 
of his Performance is conveyed ure the 
Dialogue. 


Bur D1cT1on being admitted, we are 
ſtill to obſerve, that there are other things 
wanting, of no leſs importance. In the 
various tranſactions of real Life, every 
perſon does not fimply ſpeak, but ſome way 
or other 8PEAKs His MinD, and diſcovers 
by his behaviour certain Traces of CHA- 
RACTER. Now tis in theſe almoſt inſe- 
parable Accidents to Human Conduct, that 
we perceive the riſe of SENTIMENT and 
Manners. And hence it follows that 
as DRAMATIC FIiCT10N copies real Life, 
not only Dicriox is a neceſſary part of 
it, but MAaNnNeRks alſo, and SENTIMENT. 


Ws 
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Wx may ſubjoin one Part more, and Ch. VI. 
that is Music. The antient Choruſſe 


between the Acts were probably ung, and 
perhaps the reſt was delivered in @ ſpecies 
of Recitative, Our modern Theatres have 
a Band of Muc, and have Muſic often 
introduced, where there is no Opera. 
In this laſt (I mean the Opera) Music 
ſeems to claim precedence. 


FRoM theſe Speculations it appears, that 
the Conſtitutive Parts of the Drama are 
ix, that is to ſay, the F ABLE, the Max- 
NERS, the SENTIMENT, the DicTIon, 
the SCENERY, and the Music“. 


* _— 
_— — — i — 


n 


* They are thus enumerated by Ae iſtotle — bos, 
x) On, „ Aiic, xy diavoin, 9 3 Lic, 2) f{EACTLILGs 
De Poet. C. VI. p. 230. Edit. Sylb. 


The DoArines of Ariſlotle in this, and the fol- 


lowing Chapters may be ſaid to contain in a manner 
the whale Dramatic Art. 


Bur 


743 
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Part II. Bor then, as out of theſe fix the Scene- 


—ů— 


ry and the Miſic appear to appertain to 
other Artiſts, and the Play (as far as re- 
ſpects the Poet} is complete without them: 
it remains that its four primary and capital 
Parts are the FA BLE, the MANNRRS, the 
SENTIMENT, and the DicTion. 


THEsE by way of Sketch we ſhall ſuc- 
ceſſively conſider, commencing from the 
FABLE, as tie firſt in dignity and rank. 
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CHAP; VII; 


In the conflitutive Parts of a Drama, the 
FABLE confidered firſt—its different Spe- 
Cies—which fit for comedy; which, for 
Tragedy — 1 lluftrations by Examples — 
REevoLuTiIons—DisCcoveRIEs—Tragic 
Paſſions — Lillo Fatal Curigſity — com- 
pared with the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles — Importance of Fables, both 
Tragic and Comic—how they differ — 
bad Fables, whence — other Dramatic 
Regquifites, without the Fable, may be | 
excellent——Fifth Acts, how cliaracteriſed | 
by ſome Dramatic Writers. 


F we treat of DRaMaTic FABLEs or C. VII. 

STORIES, we muſt firſt inquire how 
many are their SPECIES; and theſe we 
endeavour to arrange, as follows. 


Ons SPEcigs is, when the ſeveral 
Events flow in @ fimilar Succeſſion, and 
L calmly 
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Part II. calmly maintain that egua/ courſe, till the 
—r— Succeſſion ſtops, and the Fable is at an 


end. Such is the Story of a ſimple Pea- 
ſant, who quietly dies in the Cottage 
where he was born, the ſame through- 
out his life, both in manners, and in rank. 


THERE is A SECOND SPECIES of Story 
or Fable, not ſimple, but complicated* ; a 
Species, where the ſucceeding Events differ 
widely from ie preceding; as for example, 
the Story of the well-known Maſſinello, 
who, in a few days, from a poor Fiſher- 
man roſe to Sovereign Authority. Here 
the Succeſſion is not equal or ſimilar, be- 
cauſe we have A SUDDEN REVOLUTION 


* Eil d Tav pal 0; putv ,t, 04 dt WEnMYfat- 
you" 5 Yap as Wpatris, wv paints 08 paulles tiouw, 
uT&pX80w dos goat roldila: Aigw ft x. r. VJ. Of 
FABLES ſome are SIMPLE, and ſome are COMPLI- 
CATED 3 for ſuch are Human Actions, of which Fables 
are Imitations. By ſimple, I mean, &c. Ariſt. Poet. 
cap. 10. p. 235. Edit, Sylb, 


from 


ENUUIICOTE GS: 


from low to high, from mean to magni- 
ficent. 


THERE is ANOTHER COMPLICATED 
SPECIES, the reverſe of this laſt, where 
THE REevoLUTION, tho* in extremes, 
is from high to low, from magnifi- 
cent to mean. This may be illuſtrated 
by the ſame Maſjinello, who, after a ſhort 


taſte of Sovereignty, was ignominiouſly 
ſlain, 


Ap thus are all FABLES or SrokIES 
either fmple or complicated; and the com- 
plicated alſo of two ſubordinate ſorts; of 
which the one, beginning from Bad, ends 
in Good; the other, beginning from Good, 
ends in Bad. 


Ir we contemplate theſe various ſpe- 
cies, we ſhall find the fimple Story leaſt 
adapted either to Comedy or Tragedy. It 
wants thoſe /riking Revolutions, thoſe un- 

L 2 expected 


C. VII. 
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Part II. expected Diſcoveries *, ſo eſſential to en- 
gnge, and to detain a Spectator. 


"Tis not ſo with COMPLICATED Sro- 

. RIEs. Here every ſudden RevoLuT1oON, 

every DiscoveRY has a charm, and the 
unexpetted events never fail to tereſt. 


IT muſt be remarked however of 7he/ſe 
complicated Stories, that, where the Re- 


1 — — 


* Theſe REVOLUTION Ss and DiscoveERIEs are 
called in Greet Ilzerriruar and Avaywweious. They 
are thus defined. Eci di Ilterrireie un n gig To ivave 
Tio Twv Wearlouiuy prrabonn, xalamip tievrai, ») 
18 7 05—XAaT% To blind, 4 avaeyrxaimv. A REvoLu- 
TION is, as has been already ſaid, a Change into the re- 
verſe of what is doing, and that either according to 
Probability, or from Neceſſity, Ariſt. Poet. c. 11. p. 
235. Edit. Sylb. Again—Avayvupiors 0 igiv, weep 
2X) re, ONpANIVER, AE d,, fs wiwow werabonn, 1 
tis Pralay N IN rd Wpes kur 1 duguxiav 
weroprvuve A DISCOVERY ts, as the name implies, a 
Change from Ignorance to Knawlege, a Knowlege leading 
either to Friendſhip or Enmity between thoſe, who [in 
the courſe of the Drama] are deſtined to Felicity or In- 
Felicity. Arift, Poet. ut ſupra, 


VOLUTION 
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VOLUTION is from Bad to Good, as in the 
firſt ſubordinate Sort, they are more na- 
tural to ComeDy * than to Tragedy, be- 
cauſe Comedies, however Perplext and 
Turbid may be their Beginning, generally 


produce at laſt (as well the antient as the 


modern) a Reconciliation of Parties, and 
a Wedding in conſequence. Not only 
TERENCE, but every modern, may fur- 
niſh us with examples. 


e — „ — — 


— 


* The Stagirite having approved the practice, that 
Tragedy ſhould end with Infelicity, and told us that the 
introduction of Felicity was a ſort of Complement 
paid by the Poet to the wiſhes of the Spectators, adds 
upon the ſubject of a HAPPY ENDING — #54 0 ouy 
dun amo Teayudiag H A The K- 
dag ouneia* ix yap av os hig wow i To Aube: 
010 Oęisns x; Alyigbeg ! Oi x yevopevor 74 TEAEVTHS 
Fp vrral, ) anolvioun wits vn wdrver, This is not 
4 Pleaſure ariſing from TRAGEDY, but is rather pecu- 
liar to COMEDY. For there, if the characters are moſt 
hoſtile ; (as much ſo, as Oręſtes and Agiſtbus were ; ) they 
become Friends at laſt, when they quit the Stage, nor does 
any one die by the means of any other. Ariſt. Poet. c. 
13. P. 2 38. Edit. Sylb. 
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On the contrary, when the REvoLvu- 
TION, as in the /econd ſort, is from 
Good to Bad, (that is, from Happy to 
Unhappy, from Proſperous to Adverſe} 
here we diſcover the true Fable, or Story, 
proper for TRacepy. Common ſenſe 
leads us to call, even in real life, ſuch 
Events, TRAGicAL. When Henry the 


Fourth of France, the triumphant Sove- 


reign of a great people, was unexpect- 
edly murdered by a wretched Fanatic, 
we cannot help ſaying, '#was a TRAGI- 


CAL STORY. 


Bur to come to the TRacic DRAMA 
itſelf. 


We ſee this kind of RevoruTion 
ſublimely illuſtrated in the Oedipus of So- 
phocles, where Oedipus, after having flat- 
tered himſelf in vain, that his Suſpicions 
would be relieved by his Inquiries, is at 


laſt 
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laſt &y thoſe very Inquiries* plunged into C. VII. 
the deepeſt woe, from finding it confirmed 


and put beyond doubt, that he had mur- 
dered his own Father, and was then mar- 
ried to his own Mother. 


Wx ſee the force alſo of ſuch a Revo- 
LUTION in Milton's Sampſon Agoniſtes, 
When his Father had ſpecious hopes to re- 
deem him from Captivity, theſe hopes are 


at once blaſted by his unexpected deftruc- 
tion F. 


OTHELLo commences with a proſpect 
of Conjugal Felicity; LEAR Þ with that of 


| Repoſe, 


—_ ——— — — 


* See the ſame Poetics of Ariſtotle, in the begin- 
ning of Chap. 11th —"NoTtp iv 7% Oidirodi x. To As 
p. 235. Edit. Sylb. 


+ See Samſon Agoniſtes, v. 1452, &c. 


t This Example refers to the real Lear of Shak- 
ſpeare, not the ſpurious one, commonly acted under 
his name, where the imaginary Mender ſeems to 

: L 4 have 
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Repoſe, by retiring from Royalty. Din- 
FERENT REvoLuTIONs (ariſing from Jea- 
louſy, Ingratitude, and other culpable af- 
fections) change both of theſe pleaſing 
proſpects into the deepeſt diſtreſs, and 


with this diſtreſs each of the Tragedies 
concludes. 


| Nox is it a ſmall heightening to theſe 
RevoLvuTIoNs, if they are attended, as 
in the Oedipus, with A Dis covERVY “, that 
is, if the Parties who ſuffer, and thoſe 
who cauſe their ſufferings, are diſcovered 
to be connected, for example, to be Huſ- 
band and Wife, Brother and Siſter, Parents 
and a Child, &c. &c. 


Ix a man in real Life happen to kill 
another, it certainly heightens the Miſ- 


— 


have paid the ſame Complement to his audience, as 


was paid to other audiences two thouſand years agoy 


and then juſtly cenſured. See Note, p. 149. 
See before, p. 150. 


fortune, 
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fortune, even tho' an Event of mere C. VII. 
Chance, if he diſcover that perſon to be 


his Father or his Son. 


"Ts eaſy to perceive, if theſe Events 


are Tragic (and can we for a moment 


doubt them to be ſuch?) that PiTY and 
TERROR are the true Tragic Paſſions*; 
that they truly bear that Name, and are 


— * — — 


= 


»„— — — 


* It has been obſerved that, if perſons of conſum- 


mate Virtue and Probity are made unfortunate, it 
does not move our Pity, for we are ſhocked; if 
Perſons notoriouſly infamous are unfortunate, it may 
move our Humanity, but hardly then our Pity, It 
remains that PiTY, and we may add FEAR, are na- 
turally excited by middle characters, thoſe who are 
no way diſtinguiſhed by their extraordinary Virtue, 
nor who bring their misfortunes upon them ſo much 
by Improbity, as by Error. | 


As we think the ſufferings of ſuch perſons rather 
hard, they move our PtTy ; as we think them like 
ourſelves, they move our FEAR, 


This will explain the following expreſſions — 
EAEOZ ub, Wee Tov avagioa” POBOE &, Weep) Tov 
0paou0y, Ariſt, Poet. c. 13. p. 237. Edit. Sylb, 


neceſſarily 
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Part II. neceſſarily diffuſed thro? every Fable truly 
— | | 


Tragic. 


Now, whether our ingenious Country- 
man, LIL Io, in that capital Play of his, 
THE FATAL CURIOSITY, learnt this Doc- 


trine from others, or was guided by pure 
Genius, void of Critical Literature: tis 


certain that in 2 Tragedy (whatever was 
the cauſe) we find the model of a PER· 


FECT FABLE, under a the Characters 
here deſcribed. 


& A long-loſt Son, returning home 
t unexpectedly, finds his Parents alive, 


© but periſhing with indigence. 


« THE young man, whom from his 
« long abſence his Parents never ex- 
« pected, diſcovers himſelf firſt to an 
« amiable friend, his long-loved Char- 
& [/otte, and with her concerts the man- 


* ner how to diſcover himſelf to his Pa- 
“ rents. 


« *'Tis 


1440186 


e "Tis agreed he. ſhould go to their 
& Houſe, and there remain un#nown, till 
& Charlotte ſhould arrive, and make the 
% happy Diſcovery. 


« He goes thither accordingly, and 
© having by a Letter of Charlotte's been 
hs admitted, converſes, tho' unknown, 
* both with Father and Mother, and be- 
& holds their miſery with filial Affection 
Cc — complains at length he was fatigued, 
“ (which in fact he really was) and begs 
& he may be admitted for a while to re- 
c poſe, Retiring he delivers a Caſket to 
« his Mother, and tells her 'tis a depoſit, 
& ſhe muſt guard, till he awakes.“ 


« Cu los tr tempts her to open the 
& Caſket, where ſhe is dazzled with the 
« ſplendor of innumerable Jewels. Ob- 
&« jets /o alluring ſuggeſt bad Ideas, and 
*« Poverty ſoon gives to thoſe Ideas a ſanc- 
% gion. Black as they are, ſhe commu- 

6% nicates 
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Part II, © nicates them to her huſband, who, at 
Lo c firſt reluctant, is at length perſuaded, 
% and for the ſake of the Jewels ſtabs the 
« ſtranger, while he ſleeps. 


* 


* THe fatal murder is perpetrating, or 
at leaſt but barely perpetrated, when 
Charlotte arrives, full of Joy to inform 
„ them, that the ſtranger- within their 
« walls was their long loft Son. 


* 


WHAT a Discovery? What a Revo- 
LUTION? How irreſiſtibly are the Tragic 
Paſſions of Terror and Pity excited f. 


Tis no ſmall Praiſe to this affefing 
Fable, that it ſo much reſembles that of 
the Play juſt mentioned, the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. In both Tragedies that, which 
apparently leads to Foy, leads in its com- 


* DCC p. 150, &Cc, 
pletion 
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pletion to Miſery; both Tragedies concur C. VII. 
in the horror of their Discovertes ; and 


both in thoſe great outlines of a truly 
TRAGIC REVOLUTION, where (according 
to the nervous ſentiment of Lillo himſelf) 
we ſee 


— Zhe two extremes of Life, 
The higheſt Happineſs, and deepeſt Woe, 
With all the ſharp and bitter Aggravations 


Of ſuch a vaſt tranſition 


A FARTHER concurrence may be added, 
which is, that each Piece begins and pro- 
ceeds in @ train of Events, which with 
perfect probability lead to its Concluſion, 
without the help of Machines, Deities, 
Prodigies, Spectres, or any thing elſe, 
incomprehenſible, or incredible *. 


— 


* It is true that in one Play mention is made of 
an Oracle; in the other, of a Dream; but neither of 
them affects the Cataſtrophe ; which in both Plays 
ariſes from Incidents perfectly natural. 


WE 
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We may ſay too, in both Pieces there 
exiſts ToTALITY, that is to ſay, they 
have a Beginning, a Middle, and an End. 


We mention this again, tho' we have 
mentioned it already, becauſe we think 
we cannot enough enforce ſo abſolutely 
eſſential a Requiſite; a Requiſite deſcend- 
ing in Poetry from the -mighty Epopee 
down to the minute Epigram; and never 
to be diſpenſed with, but in Seffions 
Papers, Controverſial Pamphlets, and thoſe 


paſſing Productions, which, like certain 


inſets of which we read, live and die 
within the day f. 


ANnD now, having given in the above 
inſtances this Deſcription of THE TRAGIC 


FaBLE, we may be enabled to perceive 


— 


* See before, Ch. V. 


+ Vid. Ariflat, Animal. Hiftor, L. 5. p. 143. Edit. 
Sylb, | 


its 
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its amazing efficacy. It does not, like a C. VII. 
fine Sentiment, or a beautiful Simile, give 


an occafional or local Grace; it is never 
out of fight; it adorns every Part, and 
paſſes through the whole. 


"Twas from theſe reaſonings that the 
great Father of Criticiſm, ſpeaking of THE 
TRAGIC FABLE, calls it THE vERY SOUL 
oF TRAGEDY®, 


Nor is this aſſertion leſs true of THE 
Comic FABLE, which has too, like the 
Tragic, its REVOLUTIONS, and its Dis- 
COVERIES ; its Praiſe from NATURAL 
ORDER, and from A jJusT ToTALITY. 


Tur DIFFERENCE between them only 
lies in the Perſons and the Cataſtrophe, in 
as much as (contrary to the uſual practice 


6— „ 


22 — 
— 


See before, p. mT 
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Part II. of Tragedy) ThE Comic PERsoNs are 
moſtly either of Middle or Lower Life, 


and THE CATASTROPHE for the greater 
part from Bad to Good, or (to talk leſs in 
extremes) from turbid to tranquil *, 


On FABLES, CoMIc as well as TRAGIC, 
we may alike remark, that, when good, 
like many other fine things, they are diſi- 
cult. And hence perhaps the Cauſe, why 


in this reſpef ſo many Dramas are defec- 
dive; and why their Story or Fable is 


commonly no more, than either a jumble 


of Events hard to comprehend, or à Tale 


taken from ſome wretched Novel, which 
has little foundation either in Nature or | 
Probability. 


EvEN in the Plays we moſt admire, 
we ſhall ſeldom find our Admiration to 


ariſe from the FABLE : tis either from 


r 


dee p. 149. 
| THE 
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- THE SENTIMENT, as in Meaſure for Mea- C. VII. 


fare ; or from the purity of THE Die- 2 


TION; as in Cato; or from the CuA- 
RACTERS and MANNERS, as in Lear, 
Othello, Falſtaff, Benedict and Beatrice, 
Ben the Sailor, Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, 
with the other Perſons of that plealing 
Drama, the Schov! for Scandal. 


To theſe merits, which are great, we 
may add others far inferior, ſuch 'as 
the Scenery; ſuch, as in Tragedy, the 
Spectacle of Pomps and Proceſſions; in 
Comedy, the amuſing Buſle of Surprizes 
and Squabbles; all of which have their 
effect, and keep our r Attention alive. 


Bur here, alas! commences the Griev- 
ance. After Sentiment, Diction, Cha- 
racters and Manners; after the elegance 
of Scenes; after Pomps and Proceſ- 
ſions, Squabbles and Surprizes; when, 
theſe being over, the whole draws 10 a 


M con- 
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— the Failure. At that critical moment, of 


PHILOLOGICAL 


concluſion —'tis then unfortunately comes 


all the moſt intereſting (by that critical 
moment I mean the CaTAsTROPHE), 'tis 


then the poor SpeQator is led into a La- 
byrinth, where both himſelf and the Poet 


are often loſt together. 


In Tragedy this Knot, like the Gor-- 
dian Knot, is frequently folved by the 
word. The principal Parties are lain; 
and, theſe being diſpatched, the OT ends 
of courſe. 


Ix Comedy the Expedient is little better. 
The old Gentleman of the Drama, after 
having fretted, and ſtormed thro' the fir/t 
four Acts, towards the Concluſion of the 
fijth is unaccountably appeaſed. At the 
ſame time the diſſipated Coquette, and the diſ- 
ſolute fine Gentleman, whole Vices cannot be 
occaſional, but muſt clearly be habitual, 
are in the ſpace of half a Scene miracu- 


ouſly 
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toufly reformed, and grow at once as com- C. VII. 
pletely good, as if they had never been 


otherwiſe. 


'Twas from a ſenſe of this conclud- 


ing Jumble, this unnatural huddling of 
Events, that a witty Friend of mine, who 
was himſelf a Dramatic Writer, uſed 
pleaſantly, tho' perhaps rather freely, 
to damn the man, who invented Fifth 
Ads *. 

20; AND 


— — 


_—_— 
met. — 4 


— _ O— 


* So ſaid the celebrated HENRY FitLDING; who 
was a reſpeRable perſon both by Education and Birth, 
having been bred at Eton School and Leyden, and being 
lineally deſcended from an Earl of Denbigh. 


His JosErH ANDREws and Tom JoNEs may be 
called Maſter-pieces in the Comic Epo EE, which 
none ſince have equalled, tho* multitudes have imi- 
tated z and which he was peculiarly qualified to write 
in the manner he did, both from his Zife, his Learn- 
ing, and his Genius. 


Had his Life been leſs irregular (for irregular it 
was, and ſpent in a promiſcuous intercourſe with per- 
ſons of all ranks) his Pictures of Human kind had nei- 
ther been ſo various, nor ſo natural. 


M 2 Had 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


AnD ſo much for the Nature or Cha- 
racter of THE DRAMAT1iCc FABLE. 


We are now to inquire concerning 
MANNERs and SENTIMENT, and firſt for 
the Theory of MANNERöõ. 


——— — — Y as —_ * — —_— 


Had he poſfeft leſs of Literature, he could not have 
infuſed ſuch a fpirit of Claſſical Elegance. 


Had his Genius been leſs fertile in Wit and Humour, 
he could not have maintained that uninterrupted Plea- 
fantry, which never ſuffers his Reader to feel fatigue. 


= 


INQUIRIE S. 


CHAP. VII. 


Concerning DRAMATIC MANNERS—what 


conſtitutes them — Manners of Othello, 
Macbeth, Hamlet — thoſe of the laſt 
queſtioned, and way —Confiftency required 
Det ſometimes blameable, and why — 
Genuine Manners in Shatkſpeare — in 


Lula. Manners, morally bad, poetically 


c 


cc 
66 
ce 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
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good. 


HEN the principal Perſons of 

* any Drama preſerve ſuch a 
confiſtency of Conduct, (it matters not 
whether that Conduct be virtuous, or 
vicious) that, after they have appeared 
for a Scene or two, we conjecture WHAT 
THEY WILL DO HEREAFTER, from 
WHAT THEY HAVE DONE ALREADY, 
ſuch Perſons in Poetry may be ſaid to 
have MANN ERS, for by this, and 2/15 
M 3 « only, 
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Part II. only, are Pok ric Max NERS conſti- 
— „ tuted *. 


To explain this aſſertion, by recurring 
to inſtances — As ſoon as we have ſeen 


* Eg N HO Ab 10 rod ron, 0 dn 7 w 
grow omoia Tis ich, i olg Ax kg de, tt Weomprirary 
7 Pevyrs 6 Aiwve MANNERS or CHARACTER #s that 
which diſcovers, WHAT THE DETERMINATION [of a 
Speaker] will be, in matters, where 17 18 NOT YET 
MANIFEST, whether he chuſes to do a thing, or to avoid 
it. Ariſt. Poet. c. 6. p. 231. Edit. Sylb. 


It was from our being unable, in the Perſons of 
ſome Dramas, to conjecture what they will determine, 
that the above author immediately adds — diowep 2x 
Tx og Ln Twy AoYwv— for Thich reaſon ſome of 
the Dramatic Dialogues have no MANN ERS at all. 


And this well explains another account of Man. 
NERS given in the ſame Book — Ta d HH, daf & 
Wolde ring tba! Oape T8; TpaTlovrag. MAN ERS 
are thoſe qualities, thre which we ſay the actors are men 
of SUCH, or SUCH @ character. ibid. 


Baſſu, in his Traite du Poeme Epigue, has given a 
fine and copious Commentary on this part of Ari/lot/e's 
Poetics, See his Work, Liv. IV. chap. 4, 5, &c. 


the 
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the violent Love and weak Credulity of Chap. 
Oruxrro, the fatal Fealoufy, in which VIII. 


they terminate, is no more than what we 


may conjecture. When we have marked 


the attention paid by MacytTn to the 
Witches, to the perſuaſions of his Vie, 
and to the flattering dictates of his own 
Ambition, we ſuſpect ſomething atrocious ; 
nor are we ſurpriſed, that, in the Event. 
he murders Duncan, and then Banguo. 
Had he changed his conduct, and been 
only wicked by halves, his Manneks 
would not have been as they now are, 


poetically good. 


IF the leading Perſon in a Drama, for 
example HaMLET, appear to have been 
treated moſt injuriouſly, we naturally infer 
that he will meditate Revenge; and ſhould 
that Revenge prove fatal to thoſe 'who 
had injured him, 'tis no more than was 
probable, when we conſider the Provoca- 
tion. | 


M 4 | BuT 
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Bur ſhould the ſame Hamlet by chance 


—— kill an innocent old Man, an old Man, 


from whom he had never received Offence; 
and with whoſe Daughter he was actually 
in love; — what ſhould we expect ten? 
Should we not look for Compaſſion, I 
might add, even for Compunction? Should 
we not be ſhockt, if, inſtead of this, he 
were to prove quite inſenfible—or (what is 
even worſe) were he /o be brutally jocoſe ? 


Here the MANNERs are blameadle, 
becauſe they are incon/ient ; we ſhould 
never conjecture from HAMLET any thin 8 


fo unſeelingly cruel, 


Nox are Manners only to be blamed 
for being thus incon/ent. Cons1STENCY 
itſelf is blameable, if it exhibit Human 
Beings completely abandoned ; completely 


void of Virtue ; prepared, like King 
Richard, at their very birth, for miſ- 


chief, 
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chief. *Twas'of ſuch models that a jocoſe Chap. 
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FW wy. . VIII. 
Critic once ſaid, they might make good 


Devils, but they could never make good NM; 


Men : not (ſays he) that they want Con- 
fitency, but tis of a ſupernatural ſort, 
Which Human Nature never knew. 


Quodcumque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 
Bk | Hor. 


Trosr, who wiſh to ſee Manners in a 
more genuine Form, may go to the cha- 
racters already alleged in the preceding 
chapter ; where, from our previous ac- 
quaintance with the ſeveral parties, we 
can hardly fail, as incidents ariſe, to con- 
jecture f their future Behaviour. 


We may find alſo Manners of this ſort 
in the Fatal Curizfity. Old Wilmot and 


* See p. 161. 
1 See p. 165, 166. 
his 


= N 2 
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Part II. his Wife diſcover Afe#ion for one an- 
—— other; nor is it confined here—they diſ- 


cover it for their abſent Son; for his be- 


loved Charlotte; and for their faithful 


ſervant Randal. Yet, at the ſame time, 
from the memory of paſt A ffluence, the 
preſſure of preſent Indigence, the fatal 
want of Reſources, and the cold Ingrati- 
tude of Friends, they ſhew to all others 
(the few above excepted) a gloomy, proud, 
unfeeling Miſanthropy. 


In this ſtate of mind, and with theſe 
manners an Opportunity offers, by mur- 
dering an unknown Stranger, to gain them 
immenſe Treaſure, and place them above 
want. As the Meaſure was at once both 


tempting and eaſy, was it not natural that 
ſach @ Wife ſhould perſuade, and that 
fuch a Huſband ſhould be perſuaded ?— 


We may conjecture from their paſt be- 


haviour what part they would prefer, and 
that part, tho' morally wicked, is yet poe- 
tically 
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tically good, becauſe here all we require, 
is @ ſuitable Conſfiſtence ®. 


Wr are far from juſtifying Aſſaſſins. 
Yet Aſſaſſins, if truly drawn, are not 
Monſters, but Human Beings; and, as 
ſuch, being chequered with Good and with 
Evil, may by their Good move our Prey, 
tho* their Evil cauſe Abhorrence. 


Bur this in the preſent caſe is not all. 
The innocent parties, made miſerable, 
exhibit a diſtreſs, which comes home; 
a diſtreſs, which, as mortals, it is im- 
poſſible we ſhould not feel. 


Snnt lacrymæ rerum, et mentem mortalia 


tangunt f. Virg. En. 


_ —_— 
_— 


* See p. 169. 


+ It was intendsd to illuſtrate, by large Quotations 
from different parts of this affecting Tragedy, what 


is aſſerted in various parts of theſe Inquiries, But 
the 
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VIII. 
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Part II. the intention was laid aſide, (at leaſt in greater part) 
by reflefting that the Tragedy was eaſily to be pro- 


cured, being modern, and having paſt thro' ſeveral 
Editions, oue partieularly ſo late, as in the year 1775, 
when it was printed with Lille's other Dramatic 
Pieces. 


If any one read this Tragedy, the author of theſe 
Inquiries has a requeſt or two to make, for which he 
hopes a candid Reader will forgive him—one is, not 
to cavil at minute inaccuracies, but look to the ſupe- 
rior merit of the whole taken together — another is, 
totally to expunge thoſe wretched Rhimes, which con- 
clude many of the Scenes; and which, *tis probable 


are not from Lillo, but from ſome other hand, willing 


to conform to an abſurd Faſhion, then practiſed, but 
now laid aſide, the Faſhion (I mean) of a Rhiming 
Cimluſſin. 0 
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CHAP. IX. 


Concerning DRAMATIC SENTIMENT — 
what conſtitutes it — Connected with 
MaAaNNERs, and how—Concerning SEN- 
TIMENT, GNoMOLOGIC, or PRECEP= 
TivE—its Deſcription—Sometimes has a 
Reaſon annexed to it — Sometimes laud- 
able, ſometimes blameable— whom it moſt 
becomes to utter it, and why - Be 


Tranſition to DICT10N. 
| 


ROM Manxes we paſs to SeENTI- Ch. Ix. 

MENT; a Word, which tho' ſometimes — 
confined to mere Gnomology, or moral Pre- 
cept, was often uſed by, the Greeks in a 
more comprehenſive Meaning, including 
every thing, for which men employ Lan- 
guage ; for proving and ſolving ; for raiſ- 
ing and calming the Paſſions; for exag- 
gerating and depreciating; for Commands, 
Monitions, Prayers, Narratives, Interro- 
| gations, 
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Part II. gations, Anſwers, &c. &c. In ſhort, 
wn SENTIMENT n this Senſe means little leſs, 


than the univerſal Subjets of our Dis- 
COURSES, 


1 16 | N Ir 


. 
1 rl — 138 
WA * Ur ⁰ůͥm˙n b . WY "OE IO "IO "_ 


* There are two ſpecies of SenTIMENT ſucceſlive- 
ly here deſcribed, both called in Eng/iÞ either a Se x- 
'TIMENT or a SENTENCE ; and in Latin, SENTEN=- 
TIA. The Greeks were more exact, and to the dif- 
ferent Species aſſigned different Names, calling the one 
Arxvon, the other Tvupun. 


Of T.dun we ſhall ſpeak hereafter : of Aidvota their 
deſcriptions are as follows. Eg d xaT# T1v d 
rabra, da vis Ts Avys di waparxeuartnas* jipn 
& r, Ti, rt Aden vaty x T0 Avg, x, To wan 
WapaTivagey, o fAzov, N Obo, ny , 25 dg 
rotladra, » irs paiythos xy Tumporiila. All thoſe things 
belong to SENTIMENT (or AA,) that are to be per- 
formed thro* the help. of Diſcourſe : now the various 
branches of theſe things, are, to prove, and to ſolve, to 
excite Paſſions (ſuch as Pity, Fear, Anger, and the like ) 
and, beſides this, to magnify, and to diminiſh. Ariſt. 
Poet. c. 19. p+ 245. Edit. Sylb. 


We have here choſen the fulleſt Deſcription of 
Atavoiz3 but in the ſame work there are others 
more conciſe, which yet expreſs the ſame meaning. 


In 
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Ir was under this meaning the word Ch. IX. 
was originally applied to the Dx AA, ned 


this appears not only from Authority, but 
from Fact: for what can conduce more 
effectually than Discovrse, to eſtabliſh 
with preciſion Dramatic MANNERs, and 
CHARACTERS? | - 


To refer to a Play already mentioned, 
the Fatal Curiofity— When old Wilmot 
diſcharges his faithful Servant from pure 
affection, that he might not ſtarve him, 
how ſtrongly are his MAanNess delineated 
by his SeNTIuEnTs? The following are 
among his Monitions— 


In the fixth chapter we are told it is — 70 Atyuy 
dvaolas me kv g ra cguirloila — 10 be able 
to ſay (that is, to expreſs juſtly) ſuch things as ne- 
ceſſarily belong to a ſubjeft, or properly ſuit it. And 
again ſoon after — Aidvoix dt, iv ois amoduxiiers Ti, 
ws u, M ws 8% sgi, 1 Xalchy Ts antdPawvola — 
Auavoa or Sentiment exiſts, where men demunſlrate any 
thing either to be, or not to be; or thro which they aſſert 
any thing general or univerſal. Ibid. p. 231. 


Shun 


| 
| 
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Part II. Shun my example; tregſure up my precepts; 
Tie world's before thee; BE A Knavs AND 


- PROSPER, 


T. he young man, ſhockt at ſuch advice 
from a Maſter, whoſe Virtues he had been 


accuſtomed ſo long to venerate, ventures 
modeſtly to aſk him, 


£35 £15 l x! 
Where are your FORMER PRINCIPLES? 


The ad Man s Reply is a fine Picture 
of Human Frailty a ſtriking and yet a 
natural blending of Friendſbip and M. Jan 
thropy ; of particular Friendſhip, of ge- 
neral Miſanthropy. | 


No Matter (ſays he) for Principles; 
Suppoſe I have RENQUNC'D EN: 1 have 
paſſions, 
And Love THEE ill; therefore would have 
thee think, 


THe WORLD 7s all A SCENE OF DEEP, DE- 
CEIT, 


And 
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And he, wo 'DEALs WITH MANKIND ON 
THE SQUARE, 


Ts His owN BUBBLE, and "undies HIM= 
SELF... 


He departs with theſe expreſſions, but 
leaves the young man math n "og con- 
vinced, 


Tux ſuſpicious gloom of Age, and the 
open ſimplicity of Youth, give the ſtrongeſt 
Contraſt to THE MANNRERS of each, and 
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all this from the SENTIMENTS alone; Sen- 


timents, which, tho' oppoſite, are ſtill per- 
fealy juſt, as being perfectly ſuited to 
their different characters. 


is to this comprehenſive Meaning of 


SENTIMENT that we may in a manner 
refer the Subſtance of theſe Inquiries ; 
for sucn SENTIMENT is every thing, 
either written or ſpoken. 


N SOME= 
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SOME THING however muſt be faid upon 


that other, and more limited 8PECIRs of it, 


which I call Tur GnoMoLocic, or PRxR- 
CEPTIVE; a ſpecies, not indeed peculiar 
to the Drama, but, when properly uſed, 
one of its n ornaments. 


Tur following Deſcription of it 1s 
taken from Antiquity, A GnomMorLoGic 
SENTIMENT or Precept is an Afertion or 
Prope/i tion — not however 4 Aſſertions, 
as that, Pericles was an able Stateſman ; 
Homer à great Poet, for theſe aſſertions 
are Particular, and ſuch a Sentiment muſt 
be General—nor yet is it every aſſertion, 
tho' General; as that The Angles of every 
Triangle are equal to two right Angles — 
but it is an AJ ertion, which, tho general, 
is only relative to Human Conduct, and to 


ſuch Objects, as in moral acfion we either 
feek or avoid *. 


_ 7 tte : * — —_— - ®= 


* We now come to the ſecond ſpecies of Senti- 
ment, called in Greck Pran, and which Ariflotle 
deſcribes 
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AMoxd the Aſſertions of this ſort we Ch. IX; 


produce the following the Precept, which 
forbids unſcaſonable Curigſity— 


Seek not to know; what muſt not be reveal d. 


Or that, which forbids unrelenting 
Anger 


Within thee cheriſh not immortal Ire. 
4444 a | * by {44 . * 9 1 
Wx remark too, that theſe Sentiments 


acquire additional ſtrength, if we ſubjoin 
the Reaſon. 


—_— — * 
— 


deſcribes much in the fame manner as we have done 
in the Text. "Es:  TNQMH an P,, 8 piles 
wiel ra x ixagov, olovs woiog Tic IPtxparns* Ire 
wiel woliluv Kabéhv, ole, ri ro bd T4 xajuriy 
fvailiov* aXAa egy 30 wv Gu Wea ziel, Xs dięila n n 
perla 6 wpos 76 woaotew, Ari. Rhetor. L. II. 


©. 21. p. 96. Edit. Sylb. Soo too the Scriptor ad 
Herennium, L. IV. f. 24. SENTENTtA eff Oratio 
Jumpta ds vitd, que aut quid fit, aut quid eſſe oporteat in 
vita, breviter oftendit, hoc modo Liber is eſt exiſti- 
mandus; qui nulli turpitudini ſervit. 


N 2 For 
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For example— — 


Seek not to know, what muſt not be reveal d; 
Joys only flow, where FATE Is MOST CON= 
CEAL'D. 


Or again, 


Within thee cheriſh not IMMORTAL Tre, 
When THOU THYSELF art MoRTAI— X. 


In ſome inſtances the Reaſon and Sen- 
timent are ſo blended, as to be in a man- 
ner inſeparable. Thus Shakſpeare— 


— — ä —— * 0 


— — 


*The firſt of theſe Sentiments is taken from Dryden, 
the ſecond is quoted by Ariſtotle, in his Rhetoric, L. 
II. c. 22. p. 97. Edit. Sylb. 

"Alavarov opynv pen Od xalre, dynrôg av. 
On this the Philoſopher well obſerves, that if the Mo- 


- nition had been no more, than that we ſhould not cheriſh 
our Anger for ever, it had been a SENTENCE or MoRAL 
PRECEPT, but, when the words $vnros wv, being Mortal, 


are added, the Poet then gives us the Reaſon, ro dig ri 
Aiyei. Rhet. ut ſup. The Latin Rhetorician ſays the 
ſame. Sed illud quadgue probandum eff genus SENTEN= 
TI, gnod confirmatur SUBJECTIONE RATIONIsS, Bc 
modo omnes bene vivendi rationes in Virtute. ſunt 
collocandæ, PROPTEREA QUoD ſola Virtus in ſua 
poteſtate eſt. Scriptor. ad Heren. L. IV. ſ. 24. 


— He, 
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He, who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches Him, 


But makes Me poor indeed— 


THrRE are too  Sentiments of bad 
moral, and evil tendency— 


If Sacred RiGnT ſhould ever be infring*d, 

It ſhould be done for EMPIRE and Domi- 

NIN: | 

In OTHER things PURE CONSCIENCE BE 
THY GvuIDE®, 


and again, 
— le Man's à Fool, 
Who, having SLAIN the Father, SPARES 
the Sons f. 


# 1 "< / 


_— — 


eee 


* Vid. Cie. di Oſfeii, L. III. e. 21. who thus tranſ- 


lates Euripides 
Ii ity OM m .: 1 | 
Nam ſi violandum oft Jus, regnandi gratid 


Niolandum eſt; aliis rebus pietatem colas. 
2 141 5 Aud 


1 Numuc, de, wariga xlivas, waldag naar 
Ariſt. Rhea. L. I. c. 16. L. III. C. 22. P- 98. Edit. 
Hb. E eee 


F 
. 
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THrese Ideas are only fit for Tytants, 


— Uſurpers, and other profligate Men; nor 


ought they to appear in a Drama, but ta 
ſhew uchi Characters, 


On Gnomologic Sentiments in general it 
has been obſerved, that, tho' they deco- 
rate, they ſhould not be frequent, for 
then the Drama becomes affected and de- 


clamatory “. 


IT has been ſaid tao, they come moſt 
naturally from aged perſons, becauſe Age 
may be ſuppoſed to have taught them 
Experience. it muſt however be an Ex- 
perience, ſuitable to their characters: an 
Old General ſhould not talk upon Law; 
nor an Old Lawyer upon War . 


4 —— —— 


* So the ſame Latin Rhetorician, above quoted — 
SENTENTIAS interponi RARO convenit, ut rei attores, 
non vivendi præceptores eſſe videamur, Scriptor. ad 
Herenn, Lib. IV. ſ. 25. | 


* Aęud les 95 οẽH“Lꝰͤy cd Tie fav eig bre, 
big: A Tyruy & igrugöf T15 ic. It becomes 1004 f. 


i 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


Wr are now to proceed to DicT10N. 


be Sententious, who is ADVANCED IN YEARS, and that 


upon ſuljects, IN WHICH HE HAS EXPERIENCE. 
Ariftot, Rhes. ut ſupra, p. 97. Edit. Sylb. See alſo the 
ingenious Beſſu, in his Trait# du Poeme Epique, Liv. 
VI. chap. 4. 5. who is, as uſual, copious, and clear. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. X. 


Concerning Dic rio re vulgar— tie 47 
fected — the elegant—this laſt, much in- 

| debted to the MxTATHOR — Praiſe of 
the METAPHOR —tts Deſcription ; and, 
when good, its Character — the beſt and 
moſt excellent, what — not turgid—nor 
enigmatic — nor baſe — nor ridiculous -— 
inſtances — Metaphors by conflant uſe 
ſometimes become common Words — Puxs 
— Rupilius REE—OTVTIE —ENIGMAS 


—— Cupping — The God TERMIN us — 
Ovid's Faſti — 


S every Sentiment muſt be expreſt 

X by Words; the Theory of SEnNTI- 
MENT naturally leads to that of DicT1on. 
Indeed the Connection between them is ſo 
intimate, that the ſame Sentiment, where 
the Diction differs, is as different in ap- 
pearance, as the ſame perſon, dreſt like 
a Peaſant, or dreſt like a Gentleman. 
And 


INQUIRIES. 


And hence we ſee, how much Diction 
merits a ſerious Attention. 


18 5 


Ch. X. 
— 


Bur this perhaps will be better under⸗ 


ſtood by an Example. Take then the 
following — Don't let à lucky Hit ſlip; 
if you do, be-like you mayn't any more 
get at it. The Sentiment (we muſt con- 


feſs) is expreſt clearly, but the Die- 


T1on ſurely is rather vulgar and low. 
Take it another way — Opportune Mo- 


ments are few and fleeting ; ſeize them 


with avidity, or your Progreſſion will be 
impeded. Here the DicTion, tho' not 
low, is rather obſcure. The Words are 
unuſual, pedantic, and affefed.—But what 
ſays SHAKSPEARE ?— 


There is 4 TIDE in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 


Fune; 


Omitted, all the Voyage of their liſe 
Is bound in ſhallows——— 


HERE 
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Hzxz the DicTron is Elegant, with- 


— cut being valgar or fed; the Words, 


tho' common, being taken under a Meta- 
Fhor, are ſo far eſtranged by this metapho- 
rica! uſe, that they acquire thro* the 
change a competent dignity, and yet, 
without becoming vulgar, remain intelli- 
gible and cet. 


Knowing nete the ſtreſs laid by 


the antient Critics on THE METAPHOR, 


and viewing its admirable effects in the 
decorating of Diction, we think it may 
merit a farther e 


THERE is not perhaps | any Figure of 
Speech ſo pleaſing, as THE METAPHOR, 
*Tis at times the Language of every In- 
dividual, but above all is peculiar to the 
Man of Genius*. Hig Sagacity diſcerns 


not 


1 


—— 


—— — — — — — 


* —ro 4 rer pilaPopredy wal lim yap 
re t wa d is} Aabtiv, ivPvias Te onjetov £54 


* 
TY 
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not only common Analagies, but ' thoſe Ch. X. 


gar, and which, tho' they ſeldom invent, 
zhey ſeldom fail to recogniſe, when they 
hear them from perſons, more ingenious 
than themſelves. 


_— 


* 
wn — * — ͤ GEK:—⁴r 4 — 


T6 yap ty pilaPipe, rd dj ͤ Y te ig the greateſt 
thing of all is to be powerful in Metaphar; for this alone 
cannot be acquired from another, but is a mark of eriginal 
Genius: fer to metaphorize well, is, to DISCERY in 
DIFFERENT objefts that which is $1MILAR. Ariſt. 
Poet. c. 22. p. 250. Edit, Sylb, | 


att & . oixeiwgv x5 jun Qavepav, oe 
h PraoooPige. T0 opacity xy iv Wory ,s: Yewgein, 
vc xv Me ought to metaphorize, that is, To DERIVE 
METAPHORS, from Terms, which are proper and yet 
not obvious; fince even in PHILOSOPHY to diſcern THE 
$IMILAR in things widely DISTANT, is, the part of ane, 


who CONJECTURES HAPPILY, Ariſt. Rhetor, L. 


III. c. 11. p. 137. Edit. Sylb. 


That METAPHOR is an effort of Genius, and cannot 
be taught, is here again aſſerted in the Words of the 


foi Quotation. —5 dafi 86 d avlny (ſeil. Mera» 
Sofa) wap d. Röbeter. L. II. c. 2. N. M. Egut. 


. 


IT 


others more remote, which eſeape the Vuls, 
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| IT has been ingeniouſly obſerved, that 
the METAPHnoR took its riſe from the 
Poverty of Language. Men, not finding 
upon every occaſion Words ready made 
for their ideas, were compelled to have 
recourſe to Words Analogous, and transfer 


them from their original meaning to the 


meaning then required. But tho' fie 
Metaplior began in Poverty, it did not 
end there. When the Analogy was juſt 
(and this often happened) there was 


ſomething peculiarly pleaſing in what was 
both new, and yet familiar ; ſo that the 


Metaphor was then cultivated, not out 


of Neceſſity, but for Ornament. Tis 
thus that Cloaths were firſt aſſumed to 
defend us againſt the Cold, but came 
afterwards to be worn for Diſtinction, and 
Decoration, 


IT muſt be obſerved, there 1 a force in 
the united words, NEW and FAMILIAR. 


What 


INQUIRIES, 


unintelligible : what is FAMILIAR, but not 
New, is no better than Common place. 


"Tis in the union of the two, that the 


Obſcure and the Vulgar are happily re- 
moved, and 'tis in this union, that we 
view the character of a juſt Metaphor. 


Bur after we have ſo praiſed the M- 
TAPHOR, 'tis fit at length we ſhould ex- 
plain what it is, and this we ſhall attempt 
as well by a Deſcription, as by Examples. 


„A METAPHoR is the transferring of 
« a word from its uſual Meaning to an 
& Analogous Meaning, and then the em- 
% ploying it, agreeably to ſuch Transfer *. 
For example: the uſual meaning of Even- 
ING is the Concluſion of the Day. But 


— — — 
— 


— 


@ MeraPogs 9 Lei ovopactlos zneTeixtmiPopa, Xe To A. 
Ariſi. Poet. cap. 21 p. 247. Edit. Sylb. 


AGE 
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What is New, but not Familiar, is often Ch. X. 
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Paft II. AG% too is a 'Conriu/n; the Concluficil 
„ human Life. Now there being an Ana- 


logy in all Conclufions, we arringe iti 
order the tuo we have alleged, and ſay; 
that, As EveninG it fo the Dar, Jo is 
AGE ro HuMaANn. Lies. Hence, by an 
eaſy permutation, (which furnifhes at onee 
two Metaphors) we ſay alternately, that 
EveninG 7s THE AGE of THE Dv; 
and that AGE is Tue EveninG or LirE f. 


Tatxt are other Meraphors equally 
pleaſing, but which we only mention, as 
their Analogy cannot be miſtaken. Tis 
thus that ov M have been called 
STUBBLE; and THE STAGE or THEA- 
TRE, THE MikRok of HUMAN LIrE *. 


IN 


* 


— — —_— 


= 


* 


3 


+ —opoius ine sgi wpos N, gat 
pee lor: iert roivuy vn tonipay pnpas nuipass 3%) 
To ynpas fonigas Bis. Ariflot. Poet. c. 21. p. 248. 
Edit. Sylb. 

* The Stagltite having told us what a natural pleaſure 
we derive from INFORMATION, and having told us 

that 
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In Language of this ſort there is à Ch. X. 
double Satisfaction: it is e cler: GET 


« & 


— — — 22 * n — td 


288 4 
z 14 


chat in the ſubject of 8 Exetic words want that 


pleaſure, from being obſcure, and Common words from 


being tos well Fnowons adds iinmedidely <- & Mirtu- 
Poe Woes TETO ade dran yap ery 10 Nea 
D irn pabnaw x, ywaow dia Ts tins, 
apPOw yap anwinxire — But THE METAPHOR does 
this moſt eſfectually, for when Homer (in metaphor). /ard 
that AGE was STUBBLE, he conveyed to us Information 
and Knowlege thro a common Genus (thro) the Genus 
of Time) as both old Men, and Stubble, have paſt the 
Flower of their exiftence. 


The words i in Homer are, 


A rng xaAdpany oye o df . 
Tido Odveo. Z. v. 214. 215. 


Sed tamen ſtipulam ſaltem te arbitror intuentem 
Cognoſcere— 


In which Verſe we eannot help remarking an le- 
gance of the Poet. 


Ulyſſes, for his protection, had been metamorphoſed 
by Minerva into the Figure of an old Man. Yet even 
then the Hero did not chuſe to looſe his dignity. By 
his diſcourſe he informs Eumæns (who did not know 


him) that altho' he was old, he was ſtill rep 
F ima- 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
l 
: 
l 
l 
| 
| 
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Part II. and yet raiſed, tho clear, above the low 
nud vu/gar Idiom, Tis a Praiſe too of 


ſuch Metaphors, to be quickly compre- 
hended. The Similitude and the thing 
illuſtrated are commonly diſpatched in 4 


Angle Wh, ord, and comprehended by an im- 


mediate, and inſtantaneous Intuition. 


* * ** r — — 
— — — — — I _——_ — — 
- 
” 


1 imagine (ſays he) that even now you may know THE 


STUBBLE by the look. As much to ſuggeſt, that, tho 
he had compared himſelf to STUBBLE, it was never- 
theleſs to that better Int, * after the reaping of the 


beft Corn. 


See the Note upon this verſe by my learned Friend, 
the late Mr. Samuel Clarke, in his Greek Edition of 


the Odyſſey, and Xlotzius upon Tyrteus, p. 26. 

As to the next Metaphor, tis an Idea not unknown 
to Shakſpeare, who, ſpeaking of A#ing or Playing, 
ſays with energy, 

That its End, bath at firſt, and now, was, and is, 
To HoLD As *TWERE THE MIRROR Ur To Na- 
' TURE, Hamlet. 


According to Ar: ”"_ the Odyſſey of Homer was 
elegantly called by Alcidamas, — xaxov erdgwrive Bis 


var — @ beautiful MinROR of Human Life. 


Rhet. L. III. c. 3. p. 124. Edit. Sylb. 


Tnus 
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Tnus a Perſon of wit, being danger- Ch. X. 5 
oully ill, 1 Was told by his Abr two —_ : 


*S *% 


fays be-. they fire chen i in Plations 7 


Tuxer ge Ee may aſſiſt us to dis 
cover, what Merarnoss may be called 


the ac 


Tuev 3 not, in an ip es atid 
polite Stile (the Stile, of which we are 
ſpeaking) to be derived from Meanings 
too ſublime; for then the Diction would 
be turgid and bombaſt. such was the 
Language of that Poet, who, deſcribing 
the Footmen's Flambeaux at the end of 
an Opera, ſung or ſaid, 


Now blaz'd A TROUSAND FLAMING 
Suns, and bade 
Grim Night retire —— 


Non ought a MeTatnos to be Far- 
fetched, hy on it becomes an Enigma. 
a ken Seals. . was 
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„ Country Friend, in telling him by \ way of 
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Compliment, that He was become a perfect 
CENTAUR. His honeſt Friend knew no- 
thing of Centaurs, but being fond of 
Riding, was hardly ever off his Horſe. 


Fre , Extreme remains, the roverſ/e 
of the too ſub/ime, and that is, the trans- 
ferring from Subjects too contemptible. 
Such was the caſe of that Poet quoted by 
Horace, who, to deſcribe Winter, wrote 


Jupiter h ybernas cand nive CONSPUIT 
Alpes x. | | 


Oer the coli Alps Fove spirs his 329 
ſnow. | 


Nox was that modern Poet more for- 
tunate, whom Dryden quotes, and who, 
trying his Genius upon the ſame ſubject, 
ſuppoſed Winter 


— 


or. L. II. Sat 5. 4 
To 


IN QU 1 RIE'8. 


To NWO with oe the. BALD» 
r vod. | 


Wirn the ſame cd HS Wits we may 
arrange that pleaſant fellow, who ſpeak- 
ing of an old Lady, whom he had af- 
fronted, gave us in one ſhort. Sentence no 
leſs than three choice Metaphors. I per- 
ceiue (ſaid he) her Back is up; I muſt 
curry Javour-ror the Fat * 46 in 122 
2 12 


Non can we omit that e ſame Word, 
when transferred to different Subject 8, pro- 
duces Metaphors very di ferent, as to 
2 or Impropriety. 


Tis 2 Propriety that we transfer 
the word, To EMBRACE, from Human 
Beings to things purely Idral. The Me- 
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taplor appears juſt, when we ſay, 7e 


Embrace a Propoſition ; To Embrace ' an 
Offer 3 To Embrace an Opportunity, Its 
Application perhaps was not quite ſo ele- 

O 2 gant 


| 

| 

f - 
| 

| 

j 

; 


— wv. r 
- 


— —ñ6œjʒʃnhnꝗ— ̃ — —— — — 
- 
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Part II. gant when the old Steward wrote to his 
— Lord, upon the Subject of his Farm, that 


* if he met any Oxxx, he em not ow 
4 EMBRACE THEM, — l 


* 
TX? 115 . Ter a» , ee - 
FX 34 N ty Ae. 4 


Ir then we are to avoid! thesTurgid, 
the  Enigmati&; and the Bu or Ridicu- 
lous, no other "Metaphors are left, but 
ſuch as may be deſcribed by Negatives; 
ſuch as are neither turgid, nor W 
nor baſe and ridiculous. 


Sven is che character of many Meta- 
ptiors already alleged, among others that 
of SHAKs PEARE'S, Where Tides are trans 


* * ge 


= " *# * 1 
* } f 


_— — 


Su. 1 


* The Species of Metaphors, here condemned, are 
"thus enumerated, —iio} yap MeraPoghl arri, 
4 n To" YO 22.047 & d vd oqhror de bg 
rανj)u araPii; de, à opfer, x. 7. N. — For 
Mzrarhons are unbecoming, ſeme frem being Ri pi- 
CULOUsS, and others, from being robo SoLEMN and 
TR AO AL: there are likewiſe the Okscuax, i they 
are fetched from tos great a diſtance. Ariſt. R. het. L II. 
c. 3. p. 124. Edit. 11 Tee Cic. de Oratort, L. I. 


Me 55 Kc. 3 
2 


. 
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ferred to. ſpeedy. and determined Conduct *. Ch X. 
Nor | docs. , his WooLsEY with leſs pro- — 


Priety moralize upon his Fall in the fol- 
lowing, beautiful Metaphor, taken from 
Vegetable Nature. 


This is the flate of Man; to day he purs 
FORTH 

Tur TENDER LEAvEes of Hope; to- mor- 
ro- BLOSSOMS, 

And bears his BLUsHiNG HoNOURS THICK 
upon him : 

The third day comes A FrosT, A KILLING 


FRrosT 
And—nips his root 


In ſuch Metaphors (beſides their intrinſic 
elegance) we may ſay the Reader is flat- 
tered ; I mean flattered by being left to 
diſcover ſomething for himſelf. 


THERE is one Obſervation, which will at 
the ſame time ſhew both the extent of this 
Figure, and how natural it is to all Men. 


— —— 


* Sup. p. 185. —Philoſ. Arrangements, p- 307. 
O 3 Tusak 


* 
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Part II. Turk are MrrAHORS ſo obvious, and - 


. 


of courſe / naturalized, that ceaſing to 


be Metaphors, they are become (as it 
were) THz PROPER WoR DS. T is after 
this manner we ſay, a ſharp fellow; 4 
great Orator; the the Foot of a Moun- 
tain ; %e Eye of a Needle; the Bed of a 
River; to ruminate, to ponder, to edify, 
8 &c. &c. 


Trtst we by no means reject, and yet 
the Metaphors we require we with to be 
ſomething more, that is, to be formed un- 
der the reſpectable conditions, here eſtah- 
hihed. - 


We obſerve too, that a ſingular Uſe 
may be made of Metaphors, either to exalt, 
or 70 depretiate, according to the ſources, 
from which we derive them. Jn antient 
Story, Oreſtes was by ſome called ie 
Murtherer of his Mother ; by others, the 
Avenger of his Father, The Reaſons will 
appear by referring to the Fact. The 
Poet Simonides was offered money to ce- 
| lebrate 
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lebrate certain Mules, that had won Ch. X, 
a race. The ſum being pitiful, he 


ſaid with diſdain, he ſhould not write 
upon DzeMI-as8Es.— A more competent 
Sum was offered, —he then began, 


Hail! DauonrERS OF THE GENEROUS 


HoksE, 
That feims, like Wind, along the Courſfe*, 


There are times, when, in order to exalt, 
we may call Beggars, Petitioners; and 
Pick-pockets, Collectors; other times, when 
in order to depretiate, we may call Peri- 
tioners, Beggars; and Collectors, Pick- 


pockets. — But enough of this, 


Wr ſay no more of Metaphors, but 
that 'tis a general Caution with regard to 


* For theſe two fats, concerning Oreftes, and Si- 
monides, ſee Arift. Rhet. L. III. c. 2. p. 122. Eau. 
Syib. The different appellations of Orefles were, 
© MirpoDitIng, and 6 INatpos apaovlup—Simonides called 
the Mules d at firſt ; and then began 


Xalerr anaonodur Duyarpes 11 1 


0 4 every 


o 
5 — © 
* 
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Part II. every Species, NOT To MIX THEM, arg 


that more particularly, if taken from ſub- 


Jes, which are Contrary. 


Sucn LAY the Caſe of that Orator, who 


once aſſerted in his Oration, that—* If 


& Cold Water were thrown upon à certain 
** Meaſure, it would kindle a Flame, that 
* would obſcure the Luſtre, &c. &c.“ 


A word remains upon ExiG6Mas and 
PuNs, It ſhall indeed be ſhort, becauſe, 
tho' they reſemble the Metaphor, it is as 
Braſs and Copper reſemble Gold. 


A Pon ſeldom regards Me AaninGc, be- 


| ing chiefly confined to founD, 


HoRACE gives a ſad ſample of this ſbu- 
rious Wit, where (as Dryden humorouſly 
tranſlates it) he makes Per/us the Buffoon 
exhort the Patriot Brutus to kill Mr. 
KinG, that is, Ruririus Rex, becauſe 

Brutus, 
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Brutus, when he flew Ceſer, hade been Ch. X. 
accuſtomed to K NKITTIAG. 300 S 


x \ «\ AN 


Hunc REGEM wk ; operum hoc mili wor, 
rtagrum of ®. 


| Wr have a worſe attempt in Homer, 
where Ulyſſes makes Polypheme believe his 
name was  OTTIE, and where the dull 
Cyclops, after he had loſt his Eye, upon 
being aſked by his Brethren who had 
done him ſo much miſchief, replies 'twas 
done by OTTIE, that is, by Nozgop vf. | 


En1GMAs are of a more complicated 
nature, being involved either in Pan, or 
Metaphor, or ſometimes in both. 


Ard tidov rvpi N,chKov 7 avis xt. 


1 ſaw a man, who, unprovok'd with Ire, 
Stuck Braſs upon another's back by Fire 3. 


1 „* F  I&. 


* Horat. Sat. Lib. I. VII. 
+ Homer, Odyſſ. I. v. 366—408, &c. 
3 Aiſt. Rhetor, L. III. c. 2. p. 121. Edit. Hub. 


THis - 
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pare lf. Tus EnGMA is ingenious; end means 
de operation of Cupping,' performed in 


antient days by a machine of Braſs, 


IN ſuch Fancies, contrary to the Prin- 
eiples of good Metaphor, and good Writ- 


ing, a Perplexity is cauſed, not by Acci- 


dent, but by Defign, and the Pleaſure lies 


in the being able 70 reſolve it. 
footy "57 


Aulur Gellius has preſerved a LATIN 


Ex1G6MA, which he alſo calls a Sir pus or 
Sirpos, a ſtrange thing, far below the 
Greek, and debaſed with all the quibble 


of a more barbarous age. 


'Semel minuſne, an bis minus, (non ſat ſcio) 


An utrumque eorum {ut quondam audivi 
licier . 
Jovi ipſi regi noluit concedere*? 


Tus, being ſifted, leaves in Engliſo 
the following ſmall quantity of Meaning. 


* 


22 —-„— 
— 


* Aul. Gell, XII. 6. | 
Was 
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Was it Once Minus, or Twier Mi- Ch. X. 
wos /I am not enough informed}, or was * 
t het rather THE rwo TAKEN TOGE= 
THER, (as I have heard it ſaid formerly} 
that would not give way to 28 On 72 
the ſovereign ? 


Tug Two TAKEN TOGETHER, (that 
is, Once Minvs and Twicz Minvs) 
make, when fo taken, TuRICE Minus; 
and TuxicE Minus in Latin is Tek 
Minus, which, taken as a fng/e word, 
is TeRMINUs, the God of Boundaries. 


HeRE the Riddle, or Conceit, appears. 
The Pagan Legend ſays, that, when in 
honour of Jove the Capitol was founded, 
the other Gods conſented to retire, but 
the God Terminus refuſed. 


Trex Story is elegantly related in the 
Faſti of Ovid, III. 667. 


2uid 
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Part Il. Qzid nova cum ferent : Capitolia ? nempe 


* 47% ate 


Deorum 2 


0 uncta Jovi ceſſit de; hcumgue dedit. 


Tax RMINUS Cut veteres memorant ) conven- 

Tus in ade 
r et nogno cum ove templa. 
tenet. 


Tus moral of the Fable is juſt and in- 
genious; that Boundaries are ſacred, and 
never ſhould be moved. 


Tux Poet himſelf ſubjoins the reaſon 
with his uſual addreſs. | 


TERMINE, off d Levitas tibi libera 
non eit 
Qu pofitus ſueris in flatione, ANR. 
Nec Tu vicino quicquam concede roganti, 


Ne videare hominem prepoſurſſe Jovi. 


Ap ſo much for the ſubje& of Puns 
and Enigmas, to which, like other things 
ot 
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of bad Taſte, 20 * or Fern can give Ch. Ni 
a Sanction. 915 ets Gi of 


Moen Rill remains upon the ſubject 4 
bierien, but, as much has been aid 
al ready * , we here conclude. 


4 - — 2 
ei * See Chapters II. III. IV 2 
5 , a a 
' — (3 70 
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CHAP. XI. . 


RANK er PRECEDENCE of the conſtitutive 
Parte of the Drama. — Remarks and 
Caution both for Judging, and Co om- 
Poſong. 


PHE four conſtitutive Parts of Dra- 
matic Poetry, which properly be- 


THE FABLE, THE MANNERs, THE SEN- 
TIMENT, and THE DicT1on, and ſome- 


thing has been ſuggeſted to explain the 


nature of each. 


ShouLD we be aſked, to which we 
attribute the firſt Place, we think it due 
to Tux FA ILE. 

Ir 


+ Sup. p. 144. 
nl Ax ub Ly, — o lor ux 0 6 Moes ris Teayu- 


dias — Tu FABLE therefore is THE PRINCIPLE, and 
(a: it were) THE SouL of Tragedy,— And not long be- 


fore, 
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Ir THz Fablz be an Ai, having u Ch. X 


neceſſary reference to ſome End: it 
evident that the Manners and the Senti- 
ment are for the ſake of that End; the 


End does not exiſt, for the fake of the 
Manners and the Sentiment *. ö 


either of -Manners or of Sentiment cannot 
of tliemſelves make a Drama, without a 
Fable. But, without either of theſe, any 
Fable will make a ® Drone, ws . fre- 


* 


— 


* —— — — 


— — 


n 


* 


fore, after the conſlituent Hue of the Droma hore been 
enumerated, we read — feiyi5ov Ot TYTWY i N Tas 
Wpaymariuy Tigac. — But THE GREATEST and the 
noſ important of all theſe is THE coMBiniNG 6s rnb 
INC1DENTs, that is to ſay, THE FABLE. Arilt. Poet. 


cap. 6. p. 231- Edit. Sylb. 3 


Od Iv reg ra Tn mige uilat, apdrlecn, 
d Ta ibn cupnipihaubarcw fic Tx; w 


The Perſons of the Drama do not aft, that they may a- 
hibit Manners, but they include Manners, on account of 
the Incidents in the Fable, Aſt, Poet. c. 6. p. 230. 
Edit. Sylb. 


2 : tenſions, 


858 
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nſions, Ch 1 a9); to be called 
. .. \ L 101 (37 wo #ILz 21907 
Des 2 us AED SM 20% 2608 — 
2 I __ F., F x 
+4 # \ Ts 3 444 10 WAL *? 


2 The Stagirite often illuſtrates his Poetic Teas from 
Painting, an Art at that time cultivated by the ableſt 
Artiſts, Zeuxis, Polygnotus, and others, In the pre- 
ſent caſe, he compares the DRamaTic MANNERS to 


Colouring ; the DRAM AT IC FaBLE to DrRaw- 
In6 3 and ingeniouſly femarks—'E: yap rit ive 


rot ange, Pappuanois v n, dun ds cies iv- 
pπẽj⁵8e = Arvxoypalpioas tucducmy If any one were to 
make a CONFUSED DAUBLNG with THE MOST BEAU- 
TIFUL Coxovns, he would not give fo much alight, 
at if he were ro SxkzTcH A Ficunz iu ChAlLx 


ALONE. Ariſt. Poet. c. 6. p. 231. Edit. 2 


——— IS —— 


Ex. id Tix iN In þ payers hae * Rite, 


5 als, Ty wemoinubvas, 2 worrous 9 fy he ** 


Weg ley, GANG WoAv Hader 5 carederigec ru rotg 
ain Tpeywdia, 7 xvga dt wuboy 5 rucacu TRAY. 


ad r Mere any one to arrange in order the beſt 
formed EXPRESSIONS RELATIVE TO CHARACTER, 


as well as the beſt DicT1oN, and SENTIMENTS, he 


would" not attain, what it the 5. neſs of a Tragedy; 


but much more would that Tragedy attain it, which, 
having theſe requiſites in a very inferior degree, bad at 
the ſame time @ juſt FABLE, and Combination of In- 


 cigents, Atiſt. Poet. &.'6. p 230. Edit. Sylb. 
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A third ſuperiority, is, that the moſt Ch. XI. 


effefting and capital Parts of every Drama 
ariſe out of its FABLE ; by theſe I mean 
every unexpected DiscoveRyY of unknown 
Perſonages, and every unexpected Rxvo- 
LUT10N * from one condition to another. 
The Revolutions and Diſcoveries in the 
Oedipus and the Fatal Curigſity have been 
mentioned already. We add to theſe the 


ſtriking Revolution in the Samſon Agoniſtes, 


where, while every thing appears tending 
to Samſon's Releaſe, a horrible Craſh an- 


nounces his Deſtruction F. 


Tus Dramatic Incidents are properly 
Tragic — but there are others of /imilar 
character, not wanting even to Comedy,— 
To refer to a modern Drama— what Dis- 
COVERY more pleaſing than that, where, 
in the Drummer of Addiſon, the worthy 


— 6 
— — 


* A REVOLUTION, IIe irt r¹, e A DiscoveRY, 
Avayweiris., See before what is ſaid about theſe two, 
from p. 147 to 152. 

+ Samſ. Agon. v. 481, and v. 1452 to v. 1507. 


P loſt 


— 
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Part II. loſt Maſter is diſcovered in the ſuppoſed 
3 Conjurer? or, to refer ſtill to the ſame 


Drama, what REevoLuTioN more pleaſ- 
ing, than where, in conſequence of this 
Diſcovery, the Houſe of Diſorder and 
Mourning changes into a Houſe of Order 
and Joy? Now theſe intereſting Inci- 
dents, as well Comic as Tragic, arife nei- 
ther from Manners, nor from Sentiment, 
but purely from THE FABLE. 


IT is alſo a plauſible Argument for the 
Fable's Superiority, that, from its ſuperior 
difficulty, more Poets have excelled - in 
drawing Manners and Sentiment, than 
there have in the RY of perfect 
Fables *. 


__— 
I TOE 


8 


K» 


2 ty Xtigurles wee, wire d, v Ne 


X, Toig n9eow axpiezv, 1 r mpaypaln ouwigaclai, odor 
2X, 0b pT WOunT& gfedov amaviliss Thoſe, who at- 
tempt to write Dramatically, are firſt able to be accurate 


in THE D1cTioN and THE MANNERS, before they 


are able to CoMBiNE INCIDENTS [and form a Fa- 
ble] which was indeed the caſe of almoſt all the firſ# 
Poets. Ariſt. Poet. c. 6. p. 230. Edit. Sylb. 


Bur, 
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Bur, altho' we give a ſuperiority to Ch. XI. 


the Fable, yet the other conſtitutive Parts, 
even ſuppoſing the Fable bad, have ſtill 
an important value; ſo important indeed, 
that thro' them, and them alone, many 
Dramas have merited Admiration. 


AnD here next to the Fable we arrange 
the Manners. The Manners, if well 
formed, give us ſamples f Human Na- 
ture, and ſeem in Poetry as much to excel 
Sentiment, as the Drawing in Painting to 
excel the Colouring. 


THE third Place after the Manners be- 
longs to THE SENTIMENT, and that be- 
fore the Diction, however they may be 
united, 1t being evident that Men ſpeak, 


becauſe they think ; they /e/dom think, be- 
cauſe they ſpeak. 


AFTER this, the fourth and laſt Place 
falls to THE DicT1oN. 


P 2 Hav- 
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Havins ſettled the Rank of theſe ſeve- 
ral Conſtitutive Parts, a few curfory Re- 
marks remain to be ſuggeſted. 


ONE is this—that if a// theſe Parts are 
really eſſential, vo Drama can be abſolutely 
complete, which in any one of them is de- 


ficient. 


ANnoTHER® Remark is, that tho' a 
Drama be not abſolutely complete in 
every Part, yet from the excellence of one 
or two Parts it may ſtill merit Praiſe *. 

Tis 


* This is a Caſe expreſsly decided by that able 
Critic, Horace, as to the MANN ERS and the SEN TI“ 
MENT. 


— SPECIOSA LOCIs, MORATAQUE RECTE, 
FaBULA NULLIUS VENERIS, ſine pondere et arte, 
Valdius oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 

Duam verſus inopes rerum, nugægue canoræ. 
Art. Poet. v. 320, &c. 


Which may be thus paraphraſed— 
« A FABLE (or Dramatic Story) or No BEAUTY, 
*« without dignity or contrivance, if it excel in SEN TI“ 
„ MENT, 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


"Tis thus in Painting, there are Pictures 
admired for Colouring, which fail in the 
Drawing ; and others for Drawing, which 
fail in the Colouring. 


Tux next Remark is in fact a Cau- 
tion; a Caution not to miſtake one Conſti- 
tutive Part for another, and ſtill, much 
more, not to miſtake it for the Whole. 
We are never to forget the eſſential di if- 
ferences between FABLE, MANNERS, 
SENTIMENT, and Dicriox. 


Ir, without attending to theſe, we pre- 


ſume to admire, we act, as if in Painting 
we admired a Rembrant for Grace, be- 
cauſe we had been told, that he was 
capital in Colouring. 


— 


« MENT, and have its CHARACTERS well draton, will 
ee pleaſe an audience much more than a trifling Pitce 
« barren of Incidents, and only to be admired for the Har- 
«© mony of its Numbers, See p. 221. 


1 Tuts 
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Part II. Tris Caution indeed applies not only 
— to Arts, but to Philoſophy. For here if 
men fancy, that a Genius for Science, 
by having excelled in a fingle part of it, 
is ſuperlative in al parts; they inſenſibly 
make ſuch a Genius their Idol, and their 


Admiration ſoon degenerates into a ſpecies 
of Idolatry. 


Decipit exemplar, vitns imitabile—= Hor, 


TIs to be hoped that our ſtudies are 
at preſent more liberal, and that we are 
rather adding to that Structure, which 
our forefathers have begun, than tamely 


leaving it to remain, as if nothing farther 
were wanting. 


Ouz Drama among other things is 
ſurely capable of Improvement. Events 
from oux o. N HisToKY (and none can be 
more intereſting) are at hand to furniſh 
FABLES, having a/l the Dramatic Requi- 


lt Fl . 
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ſites. Indeed ſhould any of them be Ch. XI. 
wanting, INvENT10N may provide a Re- 


medy, for here we know Poets have un- 
bounded Privilege “. 


In the mean time the ſubjects, by be- 
ing domeſtic, would be as intereſting 70 Us, 
as thoſe of Ajax or Oreſtes were of old to 
the Greeks, Nor is it a doubt, that our 
Drama, were it thus rationally cultivated, 


might be made the School of Virtue even 
in a diſhpated age. 


AND now, having ſhewn ſuch a regard 
for Dramatic Poetry, and recommended 
ſo many different RuLrs, as eſſential to 
its Perfection: it may not perhaps be im- 
proper 0 ſay ſomething in their Defence, 
and, when that is finiſhed, to conclude 
this Part of our Inquiries. 


— — 


—— —— — 


Ht —_ — 


* Infra, 222. 


24 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 


Rur zs d efended do not cramp Genivs, 
but guide it — flattering Doctrine that 
GENIUS will ſuffice—fallacious, and why 
— farther defence of RuLEts — No 

'Ginivs ; ever atted without them; nor 
ever 4 Time, when KULEs did not exiſt 
Connection between RULEs and GE- 
NIU8—Z/heir reciprocal aid End of THE 


"SECOND PART— Preparation for THE 
Trrzo, | 


AVING mentioned” RULES, and 
indeed our whole Theory having 
been little more than Rur Es DEvEL- 
LOPED, we cannot but remark upon a 
common opinion, which ſeems to have 
ariſen either from Prejudice, or Miſtake. 


Do not Rur xs, ſay they, cramp Ge- 


„ nius? Do they not abridge it of certain 


6 Privileges * 


TIS 
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*T1s anſwered, if the obeying of Rol ES 
were to induce a Tyranny like this; to 


defend them would be abſurd, and againſt 


the liberty of Genius. But the truth is, 
RuLes, ſuppoſing them good, like good 
Government, fake away no Privileges. 
They do no more, than ſave Genius from 


Error, by ſhewing it, that a Right to err 
is no Privilege at all. 


'Tis ſurely no Privilege to violate in 
Grammar the Rules of Syntax; in Poetry, 
thoſe of Metre; in Muſic, thoſe of Har- 
mony ; in Logic, thoſe of Syllogiſm; in 
Painting, thoſe of Perſpective; in Drama- 
tic Poetry, thoſe of probable Imitation. 


Ir we enlarge on one of theſe Inſtances, 
we ſhall illuſtrate the reſt. 


THE probable Imitation juſt now men-- 
tioned, like that of every other kind, is, 
when the Imitation reſembles the thing imi- 

tated 
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tated in as many circumſtances as poſſible ; 
ſo that the more of thoſe Circumſtances 


are combined, the more probable the Re- 
ſemblance. 


Tis thus! in Imitation by Painting the 
Reſemblance is more complete, when to 
the Out- line we add Light and Shade; and 


more complete ſtill, when to Light and 
Shade we add the Colours. 


THE REAL PLace of every Drama is 
a Stage, that is, a ſpace of a few Fathoms 
deep, and a few Fathoms broad. ITs 
REAL TIME is the Time it takes in acting, 
a limited Duration, ſeldom exceeding a 


few hours. 


Now Imagination, by the help of Scenes, 
can enlarge this Stage into a Dwelling, 
a Palace, a City, &c. and it is a decent 
Regard to this, which conſtitutes PRoB- 


ABLE PLACE. 


AGAIN, 
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AGAIN, the u/ual Intervals between the C. XII. 
Acts, and even the Attention paid by tl 
Mind to an intereſting Story, can enlarge 
without violence a few Hours into a Day 
or two; and *tis in a decent regard to this, 


we may perceive the Riſe of PROBABLE 
TIE. 


Now 'i evident that THE ABOVE 
PROBABILITIES, if they belong to the 
Fable, cannot but affect us, becauſe they 
are both of them Requiſites, which 
heighten the Ręſemblance, and becauſe 
RESEMBLANCE is ſo univerſally an Es- 
SENTIAL to IMITATION. 


Ir this Doctrine want confirming, we 
may prove it by the contrary, I mean by 


* What this implies, we are told in the fol- 
lowing paſſage dri paige πνEẽ˖mſ⸗? oi ro Hi Whew - 
don ni eivatty N HZ, ianarlew. Tragedy aims as 
far as poſſible to come within a ſingle Revolution of the Sun 
(that is, A NATURAL Day) or but a little to exceed. 
Ariſt. Poet. c. 5. p. 229. Edit. Sylb. 


a ſup- 


* 3 
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Part II. a ſuppoſition of such Time and 8UCH 
Place, as are both of them improbable. 


Fok example, as to Timur, we may 
ſuppoſe a Play, where Lady Deſmond in 


the firſt Act ſhall dance at the Court of 
Richard the Third, and be alive in the laſt 


Act during the reign of James the Firſt *. 


As to PLace, we may ſuppoſe a Tra- 
gedy, where Moteſuma ſhall appear at 
Mexico in the firſt Act; ſhall be carried 
to Madrid in the third; and be brought 
back again in the fifth, to die at Mexico. 


Tis true indeed, did ſuch Plays exiſt, 
and were their other Dramatic Reguiſites 


* Ariſtotle ſpeaking upon the indefinite duration of the 
Epopee, which is ſometimes extended to years, adds 
KD T0 WEwrOY 0faciws iv TRIS TEAY WIG TETO it. 
—at fil THEY DID THE SAME IN TRAGEDIEsS, 
that is, their Duraticn, like that of the Epopee, was 
alike undefined, till a better taſte made them more car- 
rect. Arift. Peet. c. 5. p. 229. Edit. Sylb. E 


good; 


- 
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good; theſe Improbabilities might be en- C. XII. 
— 


dured, and the Plays be fill” admired. 
Fine Manners and Sentiment, we have al- 
ready ſaid *, may ſupport a wretched 
Fable, as a beautiful Face may make us 
forget a bad Figure. But 20 Authority 
for that reaſon can juſtify Abſurdities, or 
make them not to be ſo, by being for- 
tunately aſſociated. | 


Nox is it enough to ſay, that by his 


apparent Auſterity many a good Play would 
have been ſpoilt Fo The Anſwer is ob- 


vious—chuſe another, and a fitter Subject. 


* See p. 212. in the Note. 

+ Ariſtotle ſpeaking about introducing any thing 
rrational into the Drama adds — det rd Atytiv, ors 
avyenro av © Mubos, yeAoov* 2 a R ap 4 der 
curic ac rod rue —that to ſay (by this reſtriction) the 
the Fable would have been deſtroyed, is ridiculous ; for 
they ought not, from the very beginning, to form Fables 
upon ſuch a Plan. Ariſt. Poet. c. 24. p. 253. Edit. 
Sylb, | | 

Subjects 
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Conſult the inex- 


e hauſtible Treaſures of HISTORY; or if 


theſe fail, the more inexhauſtible Fund of 
INVENTION T. Nay more — if you are di- 
ſtreſt, bring Hiſlory and Invention TOGE- 
THER, and let the Richneſs of the 12% 
embelliſh the Poverty of the former. 
Poets, tho' bound by the Laws of Common 


Senſe, are not bound to the Rigours of 
Hiſtorical Fact. 


IT muſt be confeſt, 'tis a flattering 
Doctrine, to tell a young Beginner, hat 
he has nothing more to do, than to truſt 
lis own GENIvUs, and fo contemn all RULEs, 
as the Tyranny of Pedants. The painful 
Toils of Accuracy by this expedient are 
eluded, for Geniuses (like Milton's 
Harps *) are ſuppoſed to be ever tuned. 


+ Sup. p. 214. 215. | 
* Par. Loft, Book III. v. 365, 366. 
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BuT the misfortune is, that Genius is 
ſomething rare, nor can he, who poſſeſſes 
it, even then, by neglecting Rules, pro- 
duce what is accurate. Thoſe on the 
contrary, who, tho' they want Genius, 
think Rules worthy their attention, if 
they cannot become good Authors, may 
ſtill make tolerable Critics; may be able 
to ſhew the difference between the Creep- 


ing and the Simple; the Pert and the 


Pleaſing; the Turgid and the Sublime; 
in ſhort, to ſhafpen, like the Whet-ſtone, 
that Genius in others, which Nature in 
her frugality has not given to themſelves. 


INDEED I have never known, during a 
life of many years, and ſome ſmall at- 
tention paid to Letters, and Literary men, 
that Genius n any Art had been ever 
crampt by RuLEs. On the contrary, I 
have ſeen great Geniu/es miſerably err by 
tranſgreſſing them, and, like vigorous 
Travellers, who loſe their way, only 

| wander 
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Part II. wander the wider on account of their own 


ſtrength. 


Arp yet tis ſomewhat ſingular in Li- 
terary Compoſutions, and perhaps more ſo 
in Poetry than elſewhere, that many things 
have been done in the beſt and pureſt taſte, 
long before RuLEs were eftabliſhed, and 


fyſtematized in form. This we are cer- 


tain was true with reſpect to Homer, So- 
PHOCLES, EURIPIDES, and other GREEK s, 
In modern times it appears as true of our 
admired SHAKSPEARE; for who can be- 
lieve that Shakſpeare ſtudied Rules, or 
was ever verſed in Critical Syſtems ? 


A ſpecious Objection then occurs. / 
« theſe great Writers were ſo excellent before 
« Rules were eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt were 
« known to them, what had they to di- 
« rect their Genius, when RULES {to them 


% at leaſt} DID NOT Exisr?“ 


To 


INQUIRIES. 


To this Queſtion tis hoped the 2 C3. 


will not be deeined too hardy, ſhould we 
. aſſert, that THERE NEVER WAS A TIME, 
WHEN RULEs DID NOT. EXIST that they 
always made a Part of that 1MMv TABLE 
TRzoTH, the natural object of every pene- 


trating Geniui; ; and that, if at that early 


Greet Period, Syſtems of Rull were not 
eſtabliſhed, ' THOSE GREAT and 8UBLIME 
AUTHors WERE A RuLE To THEM- 
SELVES, The) 7 may be faid indeed to 
have excelled, | I not by Art, but” by Na- 
TURE ; yet by a Nature, which x gave birth 
to the eden of ART. | 


The Caſe is nearly the ſame with re- 
ſpect to our SHAKSPEARE, There is 
hardly any thing we applaud, among his 
innumerable beauties, "which will not be 


found frictly conformable to the Rv LES S of 


found and antient Critici n. 


Tuar this is true with reſpect to his 
CHARACTERS and his SENTIMENT, is 
_ evident 
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Part II. evident hence, that, in explaining Zhefe 
— Rules, we have fo often recurred to him 


for Illuſtrations *. 


Be8iDEs Quotations already alleged, we 
ſubjoin the following as to CHARACTER. 


Wurn FALsTAFF and his faite are ſo 
ignominiouſiy routed, and the ſcuffle is by 
Falflaff ſo humorouſly exaggerated ; what 
can be more natural than /uch a Narra- 
tive to ſuch a Character, diſtinguiſhed for 
his Humour, and withal for his want of 
Veracity and Courage +? 


Tur Sagacity of common Poets might 
not perhaps have ſuggeſted ſo good a 
Narrative, but it certainly would have 


ſuggeſted ſomething of the kind, and 'tis 


in this we view the Eſſence of Dramatic 
Charafer, which is, when we confecture what 


— 


See before, p. 55. 99+ 108. 151. 1675 167. 185. 
196. 197. 224. | | 
| + pee Hen, IV. Part 24. 

any 
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any one WILL do or ſay, from what he Has C. XII. 
LOT 


done or ſaid ALREADY *®, 


Ir we paſs from CHARACTERS (that is 
to ſay MANNEks) fo SENTIMENT, ve 


have already given Inſtances , and yet 
we ſhall {till give another. 


WHEN Rofincroſſe and Guildernſtern wait 
upon Hamlet, he offers them a Recorder 
or Pipe, and deſires them rf play - they 
reply, they cannot — He repeats his Re- 
queſt—they anſwer, they have never learnt 
Ie aſſures them nothing was ſo eaſy— 
they Hill decline.—'Tis then he tells them 
with diſdain, There is much Muſic in this 
little Organ, and yet you cannot make it 
bea Do you think 1 am eafier to be plaid 
on, than a Pipe? Hamlet, Act III. 


Tuais I call an elegant Sample of SRN- 
TIMENT, taken under its comprehen/ive 


ä 


— 


* See before, p. 165, &c. + See before, p. 173, &c. 
Q 2 Senſe. 
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Part II. Senſe “. But we ſtop not here—We con- 

—Y— ſider it as a complete inſtance of Sock a- 
TIC REASONING, tho' *tis probable e 
Author knew nothing, how SocRATESs 
uſed fo argue, 


To explain—XeEnoPHoON makes Soc RA- 
TEs reaſon as follows with an ambitious 
youth, by name Euthydemus. 


i range {ſays he) that thoſe who 

” defire to play upon the Harp, or upon the 
„Flute, or to ride the managed Horſe, 

« ſhould not think themſelves worth notice, 

« without having prattiſed under the beſt 

% Maſters—while there are thoſe, who aſpire 
* to the governing of a STATE, and can 

& think themſelves completely qualified, tho' 

« it be without preparation or labour.” 


Xenoph. Mem. IV. c. 2. f. 6. 


8 * l . - W * 1 
a l 2 * " 


. See before, p. 173. 177. 
AkIs- 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


ARISTOTLE's Illuſtration is ſimilar in C. XII. 
. 


his reaſoning againſt Men, CHOSEN BY 
Lor for Magiſtrates. *'Tis (ſays he) as if 
Wreſilers were to be appointed By Lor, 
and not thoſe THAT ARE ABLE to wreſtle: 
or, as if from among Sailors we were to 
chuſe a Pilot By Lor, and that the Man 80 
ELECTED were to navigate, and not the 
Man wro KNew the bujineſs, Rhetor, 
L. II. c. 20. p. 94. Edit. Syd. 


Nothing can be more ingenious than 
this Made of Reaſoning. The Premiſſes 


are obvious and undeniable; the Concluſion 


cogent and yet unexpected. It is a ſpecies 
of that Argumentation, called in Dialectic 
Eray, or INDUCTION, 


AR18TOTLE in his Rhetoric (as above 
quoted) calls ſuch Reaſonings rd Euxpa- 
rind, THE SOCRATICS; in the beginning 
of his Poetics, he calls them the Tongariro. 
d, THE SOCRATIC DIsCOURSES; and 


* 2 Ho- 


—— — —— 
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Horace, in his Art of Poetry, calls them 
the SOCRATICA CHART. 


Ir TRUTH be always the ſame, no won- 
der Geniuſes ſhould co-incide, and that too 
in Philoſophy as well as in Criticiſm. 


Wx venture to add, returning t RuLEs, 
that if there be any things in Shatſpeare 
OBJECTIONABLE (and who is hardy 
enough to deny it?) THE VERY OBJEcC- 
T1ONS, as well as THE BEeAUTIEs, are 
fo be tried BY THE SAME RULEs, as the 


| ſame Plummet alike ſhews, both what is 


out of the Perpendicular, and in it; the 
ſame Ruler alike proves, both what is 


crooked, and what is rait. 


W cannot admit, that Geniuſes, tho 
prior to Syſtems, were prior tlſo to Rules, 


—_—— 


* See a moſt admirable inſtance of this InDuc- 
TION, quoted by Cicero from THE SocRA TIC. 


 #CHINEs. Cic. de Invent. Lib. I. ſ. 51. 


becauſe 
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becauſe Rui es from the beginning exfted C. XII. 
in their own Minds, and were a part of * 
that immutable Truth, which is eternal 

and every where “. Ariſtotle we know 

did not form Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 

prides; twas Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 

prides, that formed Ariflotle. 


AND this ſurely ſhould teach us to pay 
attention to Rur ESs, in as much as THEY 
and Genivs are ſo reciprocally connected, 

| # 


* 


— 


* The Author thinks it ſuperfluous, to panegyrize 
TRUTH ; yet in favour of $0UND AND RATIONAL 
RuLes (which muſt be founded in Truth, or they are 
good for nothing) he ventures to quote the Stagirite 
himſelf. Anna aanter du trdiyxerar fvailiav tivzs 28 
daga, wr avliÞarw— It is not poſſible for A TRUE 
OPTNION, or A TRUE CONTRADICTORY PROPO- 
SITION te be CONTRARY TO ANOTHER TRUE ONE. 
Ariſtot. De Interpret. c. 19. p. 78. Edit. Sylb. 


This may be thus illuſtrated. Fit be TRUE, that 
THE T1ME and PLACE of every Drama ſhould be cir- 
cumſcribed, TEE CONTRARY CANNOT BE TRUE, 
that its TIME and PLACE need not to be circumſcribed. 


See p. 125. | 
* Q 4 that 
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Part IT. that tis Gzn1vs, which diſcovers Rules; 
maud then RuLzs, which govern Genius. 


"Tis by this amicable concurrence, and 
by this alone, that every Work of Art 
juſtly merits Admiration, and is rendered 


as highly perfect, as by human Power it 
can be made*, 


Bur we have now (if ſuch language 
may be allowed) travelled over a vaſt and 
mighty Plain; or (as Virgil better ex- 
preſſes it) 


imnmenſum ſpatio confecimus guor. 


'T1s not however improbable that ſome 
intrepid ſpirit may demand again , What 


oy 


— 


* 


This is fairly fated, and decided by Horace. 


NATURA fieret laudabile carmen, an ARTE, 
Quæſitum eft. Ego nec fludium ſine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit video ingenium ; alterius 1 
Alera peſcit opem res, et CONJURAT AMICE', | 
Art, Poet, V. 408, &C. 


1 See p. 107. 


avail 
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avail theſe ſubtleties ? — Without ſo much C. XII. 
trouble, I can be full enough pleaſed. —] 


KNOW WHAT I LIKE.—We anſwer, And 
fo does the Carrion-crow, that feeds upon a 
Carcaſe, The difficulty lies not in know- 
ing WHAT we /ike; but in knowing now 
to like, and WHAT is WORTH LIKING, 
Till theſe Ends are obtained, we may 
admire Durfey before Milton; a ſmoaking 
Boor of Hemſkirk, before an Apoſtle of 
Raphael. 
4 

Now as to the knowing, How To LIKE, 
and then WHAT is WORTH LIKING, the 
firſt of theſe, being the Object of Critical 
Diſquiſition, has been attempted to be 
ſhewn thro? the courſe of %% Inquiries. 


As to the ſecond, wHAT 1s woRTH 
OUR LIKING, this is beſt known byyſtu- 
dying the be} Authors, beginning from 
the GREEKS; then paſſing to the La- 
- FINS 3 nor on any account excluding 
thoſe 
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thoſe, who have excelled among the Mo- 
DERNS, 


AND here, if, while we peruſe ſome 
Author of high rank, we perceive we 
don't inſtantly reliſh him, let us not be 
diſheartened—let us even FEIGN @ Reliſh, 
till we find a Reliſh come. A morſel per- 
Haps pleaſes us — Let us cheriſh it — An- 
other Morſel, ſtrikes us — let us cheriſh 
this alſo, — Let us thus proceed, and 
ſteadily perſevere, till we find we can 


reliſh, not Morjels, but Wholes ; and feel 
that, what began i FicTtion, terminates 


in REALITY. The Film being in this man- 
ner removed, we ſhall diſcover Beauties, 
which we never imagined ; and contemn 
for Puerilities, what we once fooliſhly ad- 
mired. 
| * 

Orr thing however in this proceſs is 
indiſ penſibly required : we are on no account 
tO 
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to expect that FINE THINGS SHOULD DE- C. XII. | 
SCEND TO US; OUR TASTE, if poffible, © * 


MUST BE MADE ASCEND TO THEM, 


Tuts is the Labour, this the Work; 
there is Pleaſure in the Succeſs, and Praiſe | 
even in the Attempt. 


Tuis Speculation applies not to Lite- 
rature only: it applies to Muſic, to | 
Painting, and, as they are all congenial, 
to all the liberal Arts. We ſhould in each 
of them endeavour to inveſtigate wHaT 
15 BEST, and there (if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf) there to fix our abode. 


By only ſeeking and peruſing what is 
truly excellent, and by contemplating al- 
ways this and this alone, the Mind in- 
ſenſibly becomes accuſtomed to it, and 


— — 7r＋—ẽð?r —— 4 — — 


finds that in tis alone it can acquieſce 
with content. It happens indeed here, as 
in a ſubject far more important, I mean 


in 
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Part II. in a moral and a virtuous Conduct. Ir 
n CHUSE THE BEST LIE, UsE WILL 
MAKE IT PLEASANT®, 


Ap thus having gone thro' the Sketch 

we promiſed, (for our conciſe manner cannot 

be called any thing more) we here finiſh THE 

SECOND PART of theſe Inquiries, and, ac- 

cording to our original Plan, proceed to 

THE TulxDp PART, THE TASTE AND 
F L1iTERATURE OF THE MiDDLE AGE. 


— 


— 


. ” Y — — — 


EN Bio Jeroen, nd» d duldv d cwubua woo, 
Plutarch. Moral. p- 602. Edit, Walfi, 


Exp OF THE SECOND PART. 
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